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THE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    NAUVOO. 


v. 

The  City  of  Nauvoo  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  December,  1840.  The 
charter 'granted  on  that  date  described 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  but  gave  to 
the  citizens  whom  it  erected  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic — the  right  to  extend 
the  area  of  the  city  whenever  any  tract 
of  land  adjoining  should  have  been  laid 
into  town  lots  and  recorded  according  to 
law.  The  City  Council  was  to  consist  of 
a  mayor,  four  aldermen  and  nine  coun- 
cilors to  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city.  The  first  Monday 
in  February,  1841,  was  appointed  for  the 
first  election  of  officers. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of 
Nauvoo  the  most  plenary  powers  in  the 
management  of  their  local  affairs.  In- 
deed, about  the  only  limit  placed  upon 
their  powers  was,  that  they  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  State  constitution 
of  Illinois.  But  inside  of  those  lines 
they  were  all  powerful  to  make  and  exe- 
cute such  laws  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
city  council,  were  necessary  for  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
city.  It  afterwards  became  a  question 
in  the  State  as  to  whether  or  not  too 
great  powers  had  not  been  granted  the 
city  government,  but  of  that  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  on. 

The  leading  men  of  the  State  ap- 
peared not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to 
grant  the  privileges  of  this  city  govern- 
ment to  the  Saints.  S.  H.  Little,  of  the 
upper  house,  especially,  stood  by  the 
Saints,  and  pleaded  for  their  rights,  to- 


gether with  Snyder,  Ralston,  Moore, 
Ross  and  Stapp;  while  Charles,  the 
representative  to  the  lower  house,  from 
the  district  in  which  Nauvoo  was  located, 
manfully  discharged  his  duties  to  the 
Nauvoo  portion  of  his  constituents,  by 
using  all  his  energy  to  secure  them  their 
city  government. 

An  incident  connecting  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  the  passage  of  this  charter  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  State  of 
Illinois  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
political  parties,  Whig  and  Democrat. 
Both  parties  were  friendly  to  the  Saints, 
who  considered  themselves  equally  bound 
to  both  parties  for  acts  of  kindness. 
Lincoln  was  a  whig,  and  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  his  name  was  on  the  State 
electoral  ticket  as  a  whig  candidate  for 
the  State  legislature.  But  the  Saints 
wishing  to  divide  their  vote,  and  to  show 
a  kindness  to  the  democrats,  erased  the 
name  of  Lincoln,  and  substituted  that  of 
Ralston,  a  democrat.  It  was  with  no  ill 
feeling,  however,  towards  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  this  was  done,  and  when  the  vote 
was  called  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
Nauvoo  charter,  he  had  the  magnanimity 
to  vote  for  it;  and  congratulated  John 
C.  Bennett  on  his  success  in  securing  its 
enactment. 

The  Saints  rejoiced  in  the  prospects  of 
liberty  secured  to  them  by  their  city  gov- 
ernment, and  of  it  Joseph  said: 

"I  concocted  it  for  the  salvation  of  the  Church 
and  on  principles  so  broad,  that  every  honest 
man  might  dwell  secure  under  its  protective  in- 
fluences, without  distinction  of  sect  or  party." 

An  inspection  of  the  charter  will  bear 
out  this   opinion   of  it,  for  while  it  was 
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"concocted  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Church,"  it  by  no  means  secured  that 
salvation  by  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  but  by  recognizing  the  rights 
of  the  Saints  to  be  equal  to  the  rights  of 
other  citizens.  Nor  was  it  intended  that 
Nauvoo  should  be  an  exclusive  city  for 
the  Saints;  on  the  contrary,  all  worthy 
people  were  invited  to  come  and  assist 
in  building  it  up  and  partake  of  its  liberty 
and  other  advantages.  An  official  pro- 
clamation of  the  Saints,  issued  over  the 
signatures  of  Joseph  Smith, Sidney  Rigdon 
and  Hyrum  Smith,  then  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

We  wish  it  likewise  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  we  claim  no  privileges  but  what  we 
feel  cheerfully  disposed  to  share  with  our  fellow 
citizens  of  every  denomination,  and  every  senti- 
ment of  religion;  and  therefore  say,  that  so  far 
from  being  restricted  to  our  own  faith,  let  all 
those  who  desire  to  locate  in  this  place(Nauvoo) 
or  the  vicinity,  come,  and  we  will  hail  them  as 
citizens  and  friends,  and  shall  feel  it  not  only  a 
duty,  but  a  privilege  to  reciprocate  the  kind- 
ness we  have  received  from  the  benevolent  and 
kind-hearted  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

And  as  an  earnest  of  the  intention, 
so  far  as  the  Saints  were  concerned,  of 
carrying  out  in  practice  these  liberal  sen- 
timents and  extending  equal  rights  to 
people  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
among  the  first  acts  of  the  city  council 
was  the  passage  of  the  following  ordi- 
nance, introduced  by  Joseph  Smith: 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  city  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Nauvoo  that  the  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Latter-day 
Saints,  Quakers,  Episcopalians,  Universalists, 
Unitarians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  other  relig- 
ious sects  and  denominations.whatever, shall  have 
free  toleration  and  equal  privileges  in  this  city; 
and  should  any  person  be  guilty  of  ridiculing 
and  abusing,  or  otherwise  deprecating  another, 
in  consequence  of  his  religion,  or  of  disturbing 
or  interrupting  any  religious  meeting  within  the 
limits  of  this  city,  he  shall,  on  conviction  before 
the  mayor  or  municipal  court,  be  considered  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisoned not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  said  mayor  or  court. 

The  second  section  made  it  the  duty  of 
all  municipal  officers  to  notice  and  report 


any  violation  of  the  law — and  in  fact,  of 
any  other  law  of  the  city — to  the  Mayor; 
and  the  municipal  officers  were  author- 
ized to  arrest  all  violators  of  this  law, 
either  with  or  without  process;  so  that 
the  fullest  religious  liberty  was  secured 
to  all  sects,  and  all  religions,  and  to  peo- 
ple of  no  religion.  Under  such  an  ordi- 
nance, people  could  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  without  fear  or  molestation 
from  any  one;  but  they  were  restrained 
from  interfering  with  the  religion  or  mode 
of  worship  of  their  fellows — they  were 
told  in  a  manner,  that  their  liberties 
ended  where  those  of  other  people  com- 
menced. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1841,  the 
first  election  for  members  of  the  city 
council  took  place,  as  provided  by  the 
city  charter.  John  C.  Bennett  was  chosen 
mayor;  William  Marks,  Samuel  H.  Smith, 
D.  H.  Wells  and  N.  K.  Whitney,  alder- 
men; Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum  Smith, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Chas.  C.  Rich,  John  T. 
Barnett,  Wilson  Law,  Don  C.  Smith,  J. 
P.  Green  and  Vinson  Knight,  councilors. 

On  the  third  of  the  month  the  city 
council  was  organized,  by  appointing  the 
following  officers:  Marshal,  H.  G.  Sher- 
wood; Recorder,  James  Sloan;  Treasurer, 
R.  B.  Thompson;  Assessor,  James  Rob- 
inson; Supervisor  of  Streets,  Austin 
Cowles. 

Mayor  Bennett,  the  same  day,  delivered 
his  inaugural  address.  After  making 
several  recommendations  to  the  council 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
cational institution,  a  militia,  and  for  the 
enactment  of  a  temperance  ordinance 
and  other  measures  effecting  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the 
city,  and  recommending  "that  the  pro- 
tecting aegis  of  the  corporation  be  thrown 
around  every  moral  and  religious  insti- 
tution of  the  day,  which  is  in  any  way 
calculated  to  ennoble,  or  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  family,"  he  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  these  words: 

"As  the  chief  magistrate  of  your  city,  I  am 
determined  to  execute  all  state  laws,  and  city 
ordinances  passed  in  pursuance  of  law,  to  the 
very  letter,  should  it  require  the  strong  arm  of 
military  power  to  enable  me  to  do  so.     As  an 
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officer,  I  know  no  man;  the  peaceful,  unoffend- 
ing citizen  shall  be  protected  in  the  full  exercise 
of  all  his  civil,  political  and  religious  rights,  and 
the  guilty  violator  of  the  law  shall  be  punished 
without  respect  to  persons." 

The  first  act  of  the  city  council,  after 
its  organization,  was  to  express  its  grati- 
tude for  its  privileges  and  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  by  its  charter.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Joseph  Smith,  and 
adopted: 

"Resolved,  By  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Nauvoo,  that  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  this  com- 
munity be  respectfully  tendered  to  the  Governor, 
Council  of  Revision,  and  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  as  a  feeble  testimonial  of  their 
respect  and  esteem  of  noble,  high-minded,  and 
patriotic  statesmen;  and  as  an  evidence  of  grati- 
tude for  the  signal  powers  recently  conferred — 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Quincy  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance  of  their  ueparalleled  liber- 
ality and  marked  kindness  to  our  people,  when 
in  their  greatest  state  of  suffering  and  want." 

The  next  move  was  to  pass  a  temper- 
ance ordinance,  which  practically  made 
Nauvoo  a  prohibition  city — that  is,  so  far 
as  prohibitory  ordinances  prohibit. 

The  Nauvoo  Charter,  proper,  really 
contained  two  other  charters,  viz:  One 
for  the  establishment  of  a  university 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  "for  the 
teaching  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Learned  Professions,"  and  another  for 
the  organization  of  an  independent  mili- 
tary body  to  be  called  the  "Nauvoo 
Legion." 

An  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  third 
of  February,  in  relation  to  the  university, 
appointing  a  chancellor  and  board  of 
regents.  A  site  for  a  building  was  se- 
lected, and  plans  of  the  structure  were 
drawn,  but  that  was  as  far  as  the  matter 
went,  as  the  city  had  no  funds  with  which 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  construction. 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  on  the 
same  date  authorizing  the  organization 
of  the  Legion.  The  original  provision 
in  the  Nauvoo  Charter  establishing  this 
military  body,  provided  that  the  city 
council  might  organize  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  subject  to  military  duty  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  into  an  independ- 
ent body  of  militia;  but  a  subsequent 
amendment    to    the     charter    extended 


the  privilege  to  any  citizen  of  Hancock 
County,  who  might  by  voluntary  enroll- 
ment desire  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Legion  to  do  so;  and  in  that  event  he 
was  to  have  all  the  privileges  to  be  en- 
joyed by  members  of  that  organization. 
The  charter  provided  that  the  officers  of 
the  Legion  should  be  commissioned  by 
the  governor;  and  that  the  members 
thereof  be  required  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  military  duty  as  the  regular 
militia  of  the  State;  they  were  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mayor  in  executing 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  and 
the  laws  of  the  State;  and  also  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor  for  the  public 
defense,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States; 
and  were  entitled  to  their  proportion  of 
the  public  arms;  but  were  exempt  from 
all  military  duty  not  specified  in  these 
provisions. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  Le- 
gion were  constituted  its  court  martial, 
which  was  its  law  making  department; 
but  no  law  inconsistent  with  either  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  to  be  enacted  by 
this  court.  The  privilege  of  organizing 
the  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  and  as  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  as  de- 
sired to  unite  with  them  into  an  inde- 
pendent military  body,  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  people  of  Nauvoo  but  more 
especially  so  to  Joseph,  who  in  speaking 
of  it,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  Saints  scat- 
tered abroad,  said: 

"The  Nauvoo  Legion  embraces  all  our  mili- 
tary power,  and  will  enable  us  to  perform  our 
military  duty  by  ourselves,  and  thus  afford  us 
the  power  and  privileges  of  avoiding  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  strife,  oppression,  and 
collision  with  the  world.  It  will  enable  us  to 
show  our  attachment  to  the  State  and  nation, 
as  a  people,  whenever  the  public  service  requires 
our  aid,  thus  proving  ourselves  obedient  to  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  land,  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  sustain  and  execute  them." 

The  city  ordinance  provided  that  the 
Legion  should  be  divided  into  two  co- 
horts. The  horse  troops  to  constitute 
the  first  cohort;  and  the  infantry  the 
second. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Legion 
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was  to  be  known  as  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral,  who  was  also  made  the  reviewing 
officer  and  President  of  the  court-mar- 
tial  and  Legion.  His  staff  was  to  con- 
sist of  two  principle  aides-de-camp,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry;  and  a 
guard  of  twelve  aides-de-camp  with  the 
rank  of  Captain  of  Infantry;  and  a  drill 
officer,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  of 
Dragoons,  to  be  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Guard. 

The  second  officer  was  a  Major-Gene- 
ral,  to  act  as  the  secretary  of  the  court- 
martial  and  Legion.  His  staff  consisted 
of  an  adjutant,  surgeon-in-chief,  a  cornet, 
quarter-master,  paymaster,  commissary, 
and  chaplain;  all  to  hold  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  cavalry;  beside  these,  there 
were  to  be  in  his  staff  a  surgeon  for 
each  cohort,  quarter-master  sergeant, 
sergeant-major,  and  a  chief  musician — 
with  the  rank  of  captain  of  light  infan- 
try; and  two  musicians  with  the  rank  of 
captain  of  infantry.  Beside  these  offi- 
cers there  were  created  by  the  ordinance 
an  adjutant  and  inspector-general;  and  a 
a  brigadier-general  to  command  each 
cohort.  The  staff  of  each  brigadier-gene- 
ral consisted  of  an  aid-de-camp  with  the 
rank  of  lientenant-colonel  of  infantry, 
and  when  not  otherwise  in  service  these 
brigadiers  had  access  to  the  staff  of  the 
Major-General. 

The  ordinance  organizing  this  body  of 
militia  provided  that  the  court-martial 
should  adopt  for  the  Legion,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  discipline,  drill,  uniform, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  army.  And  a  law  passed  by  the 
court-martial  shortly  after  its  organiza- 
tion, required  all  male  citizens  within 
the  limits  of  Nauvoo,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  excepting 
such  as  were  exempted  from  service 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
perform  military  duty  under  the  penalty 
of  being  fined  for  absence  from  general 
parades,  as  follows:  generals,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  colonels,  twenty  dollars; 
captains,  fifteen  dollars;  lieutenants,  ten 
dollars;  and  musicians  and  privates,  five 
dollars.  For  absence  from  company  par- 
ades— of  course  without  good  reason  for 
the  absence — the  fines  were  fixed  at  these 


rates:  commissioned  officers,  five  dollars; 
non-commissioned  officers,  three  dollars; 
and  musicians  and  privates,  two  dollars. 

The  first  election  of  officers  of  the 
Legion  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1841;  and  resulted  in  Joseph 
Smith  being  unanimously  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-general; John  C.  Bennett,  major- 
general;  and  Wilson  Law,  brigadier- 
general,  of  the  first  cohort;  and  Don 
Carlos  Smith,  brigadier-general  of  the 
second  cohort.  The  staffs  of  the  res- 
pective generals  were  chosen  from  the 
leading  citizens  of  Nauvoo,  some  of 
whom  were  not  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  There  were  but  six  com- 
panies at  the  time  the  Legion  was  organ- 
ized, in  February,  1841,  but  in  September 
following,  the  number  of  men  had  in- 
creased to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  death,  some  three 
years  later,  the  Legion  numbered  about 
five  thousand. 

With  such  strict  regulations,  accom- 
panied with  a  natural  enthusiasm,  and  by 
competent  military  officers,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  Legion  became  the 
best  body  of  militia  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  excited  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the 
rest  of  the  militia  in  the  surrounding 
counties,  and  all  the  laudable  efforts  of 
the  Legion  to  become  an  efficient  body 
of  militia,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the 
execution  of  the  state  and  national  laws, 
if  occasion  should  require,  were  con- 
strued by  their  enemies  to  mean  a  pre- 
paration for  rebellion,  and  the  establish- 
ment and  spread  of  the  Mormon  religion, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  sword,  as  Moham- 
med established  Islamism.  Thus  the 
forming  of  an  independent  body  of  mili- 
tia, enabling  the  Saints  to  perform  their 
military  duty  by  themselves,  which 
Joseph  fondly  hoped  would  remove  "one 
of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  strife, 
oppression  and  collision  with  the  world," 
and  which  he  further  hoped  would  give 
the  Saints,  as  a  people,  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  attachment  to  the  state 
and  nation,  whenever  the  public  service 
required  their  aid — by  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  their  enemies,  was  made  one 
of  the  principal  rocks  of  offense,  and  was 
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used  to  excite  the  apprehensions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Thus  Satan  still  sows  tares  among  the 
wheat;  makes  virtue  appear  to  be  vice, 
and  patriotism,  treason. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes 
in  the  Church  organization  had  taken 
place.  A  revelation  was  received  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  1841,*  which  vir- 
tually led  to  a  reorganization  of  all  the 
quorums  of  the  Priesthood.  Hyrum 
Smith,  who  had  stood  in  the  position  of 
counsel  or  to  his  brother  Joseph,  since 
the  apostasy  of  F.  G.  Williams  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  Church,  on  the 
seventh  of  November,  1837,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father — whose 
death  we  noticed  in  the  last  number — as 
Patriarch  to  the  Church;  to  hold  the 
sealing  blessings  of  the  Church,  even 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Promise,  whereby  the 
Saints  are  sealed  up  unto  the  day  of  re- 
demption, that  they  may  not  fall,  not- 
withstanding the  day  of  temptation  that 
might  come  upon  them. 

Joseph  was  given  as  the  presiding 
Elder  of  the  Church,  to  be  a  translator, 
a  revelator,  a  seer  and  prophet.  Sidney 
Rigdon  was  admonished  of  his  neglect 
of  duty,  and  of  his  lack  of  faith;  he  was 
told,  however,  if  he  would  repent  of  his 
sins,  and  stand  in  his  place  and  calling, 
he  might  continue  to  act  as  Counselor  to 
Joseph,  and  the  Lord  promised  to  heal 
him,  and  make  him  powerful  in  testi- 
mony. The  reason  for  this  admonition, 
as  one  may  judge  from  the  spirit  of  it, 
was  that  he  to  whom  it  was  given,  had 
become  sour  in  his  feelings  towards  the 
work  of  God.  His  ardor  was  cooling, 
and  his  zeal,  which  at  times  would  be 
inordinate,  seemed  even  at  that  time  to 
be  oozing  out  of  his  disposition. 

William  Law,  whom  it  will  be  remem- 
bered Joseph  first  met  when  enroute  for 
Washington,  Law  then  leading  a  small 
company  of  Saints  to  Nauvoo  from 
Canada,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  First  Presidency  made  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hyrum  to  the  office  of 
Patriarch.  And  such  blessings  and  spirit- 
ual powers  were  pronounced  upon  him 

*  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  124. 


by  the  Lord,  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man  to  have  promised  him.  He  was 
appointed  a  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revela- 
tor, as  well  as  Joseph,  "who  was  to  show 
unto  him  the  keys  whereby  he  might 
ask  and  receive,  and  be  crowned  with 
the  same  blessings,  and  glory,  and  honor, 
and  Priesthood,  and  gifts  of  the  Priest- 
hood, that  once  were  upon  him  that  was 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery."  On  the  condition  of  his  faithful- 
ness, of  course,  he  was  to  have  power 
to  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  be 
delivered  from  those  who  administered 
him  poison,  and  the  serpent  that  would 
lay  hold  upon  his  heel;  "And  what  if  I 
will, "  said  the  Lord, '  'that  he  should  raise 
the  dead,  let  him  not  hold  his  voice." 

Brigham  Young  was  appointed  the 
President  ot  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
liberty  given  to  the  Church  to  appoint 
another  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  in 
the  quorum  through  the  death  of  David 
W.  Patten,  who  was  killed  by  the  mob, 
at  the  battle  on  Crooked  River  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  The  High  Council 
was  named,  and  a  Presidency  given  to 
the  High  Priests;  the  seven  Presidents 
of  the  Seventies  were  appointed;  and  all 
the  quorums  of  the  Priesthood;  both  in 
the  Melchisedec  and  Aaronic  divisions 
were  set  in  order,  so  far  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  presidents  was  concerned. 

Besides  setting  the  Priesthood  in  order, 
the  Lord  in  this  revelation  required  that 
a  house  should  be  built  to  His  name;  "a 
house  worthy  of  all  acceptation;  that  the 
weary  traveler  might  find  health  and 
safety  while  he  contemplated  the  word 
of  the  Lord."  It  was  to  be  known  as 
the  Nauvoo  House,  and  built  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Individual  stock 
was  to  range  from  fifty  dollars  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars;  no  person  being 
allowed  to  put  in  less  than  fifty,  nor 
more  than  fifteen  thousand.  And  it  was 
specially  provided  that  none  but  those 
who  believed  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  revelations  of  God  were  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  stock. 

In  addition  to  this  commandment  to 
build  the  Nauvoo  House,  the  Lord  told 
the  Saints  that  there  was  not  a  place 
found  on  the  earth  to  which   he  might 
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come  and  restore  that  which  was  lost,  or 
which  he  had  taken  away,  even  the  full- 
ness of  the  Priesthood;  nor  was  there  a 
baptismal  font  upon  the  earth  where  the 
Saints  might  be  baptized  for  the  dead.* 
The  doctrine  of  baptism  for  the  dead 
had  been  made  known  unto  the  Saints 
some  time  previous  to  this,  and  the 
ordinance  had  been  performed  in  rivers 
and  other  convenient  places;  but  this  is 
an  ordinance  of  God's  house,  and  can- 
not be  acceptable  to  Him  when  per- 
formed elsewhere,  only  in  the  days  of 
the  poverty  of  His  people.  And  as  more 
prosperous  times  had  dawned  upon  the 
Church,  the  Saints  were  required  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  name  of  the  Most 
High;  and  they  were  further  told  that 
they  were  granted  sufficient  time  to 
build  the  temple,  and  if  they  failed  to 
build  it  at  the  expiration  of  that  ap- 
pointed term,  they  should  be  rejected  as 
a  church  together  with  their  dead.  To 
show  to  the  Church  the  importance  of 
erecting  this  temple,  the  Lord  reminded 
them  how  he  had  commanded  Moses  to 
build  a  tabernacle,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  could  bear  with  them  into  the 
wilderness,  that  those  ordinances  might 
.be  revealed  which  had  been  hidden  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Therefore  said  the  Lord: 

"Let  this  house  be  built  unto  my  name  that  I 
may  reveal  mine  ordinances  therein,  unto  my 
people.  For  I  design  to  reveal  unto  my  Church 
things  which  have  been  kept  hid  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  things  that  pertain  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times;  and  I 
will  show  unto  my  servant  Joseph  all  things 
pertaining  to  this  house,  and  the  Priesthood 
thereof.  *  *  *  And  ye  shall  build  it  on  the 
place  where  you  have  contemplated  building  it, 
for  that  is  the  spot  which  I  have  chosen  for  you 
to  build  it." 

The  location  which  the  Saints  had 
contemplated  as  the  site  for  the  Temple 
was  on  an  eminence  over-looking  the 
river,  the  landscape  on  the  Iowa  side 
and  all  the  surrounding  country  for  miles. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon 
in  August  when  I  visited  the  place.  One 
of  those  still,  sultry  afternoons  so  com- 

*  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  124,  28- 
3°- 


mon  to  the  days  in  the  last  weeks  of 
summer;  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  that 
condition  described  So  well  by  the  word 
"hazy;"  when  the  sun  as  it  sinks  down 
the  western  sky  looks  like  a  huge  mass 
of  fire, and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the 
ripened  grain  or  makes  a  ripple  on  the 
glass-like  surface  of  the  placid  river;  an 
afternoon  when  all  animate  nature  seems 
hushed,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard  but 
the  occasional  humming  of  bees  as  they 
flit  from  flower  to  flower  in  search  of 
the  nectar  they  conceal. 

I  refused  to  ride  from  the  ferry-boat 
landing  to  the  hotel,  though  I  sent  my 
valise,  and  then  wandered  through  the 
fields  and  vineyards ;  stopping  as  I 
would  reach  higher  ground  now  to  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  scenery, 
and  now  to  question  some  one  of  the 
German,  peasant-like  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  about  the  city  and  the  strange 
people  who  founded  it.  At  last  I  stood 
upon  the  Temple  site  by  the  well,  which 
had  been  dug  within  the  Temple  to  sup- 
ply the  water  for  the  baptismal  font.  It 
was  curiosity  rather  than  thirst  which  led 
ltfe  to  draw  up  the  old  wooden  bucket 
sunk  in  it,  and  drink.  I  went  to  the  spot 
where  the  front  of  die  Temple  must 
have  stood,  and  a  magnificent  landscape 
burst  upon  my  vision, the  glory  of  which, 
the  ablest  pen  could  but  faintly  picture. 

There  is  the  majestic  river  half  en- 
circling the  site  where  once  stood  the 
beautiful  city;  the  timber-covered  bluffs 
which  here  and  there  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  western  sky,  adding  to 
its  grandeur.  While  the  beautiful  undu- 
lating surface  of  the  country  stretched 
out  before  one,  both  on  the  Iowa  and 
Illinois  side  of  the  river — the  farms, 
meadows,  streams,  hills,  prairies,  woods, 
and  distant  villages,  make  a  landscape 
which  in  extent  and  splendor  stands  un- 
surpassed. 

With  all  this  splendid  country  spread 
out  before  us,  how  easy  it  is  to  people  it 
with  the  Saints  who  came  hither  when  it 
was  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  by  their 
energy  and  courage,  built  here  a  pros- 
perous commercial  and  manufacturing 
city,  giving  to  it  for  suburbs  well  culti- 
vated    farms,    gardens,     orchards    and 
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meadows — filling  the  land  with  the  hum 
of  peaceful  industry.  Here  stands  the 
Temple  with  its  solid  walls  of  light  col- 
ored lime  stone,  sixty  feet  to  the  square, 
and  its  thirty  hewn  pilasters,  and  noble 
tower,  two  hundred  feet  high,  glittering 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.* 

And  now  as  the  day  draws  to  its  close, 
groups  of  harvesters  are  coming  in  from 
the  fields.  Merry  is  their  mood  as 
onward  they  trudge  to  their  peaceful 
cottage  homes,  where  the  frugal  evening 
meal,  prepared  by  the  careful  house- 
wife's busy  hands,  awaits  them.  Slowly 
from  the  pastures,  through  grassy  lanes, 
and  now  along  the  dusty  streets,  comes 
the  lowing  herd;  each  cow  quickening 
her  pace  as  she  nears  her  home,  and  is 
welcomed  by  the  impatient  bleating  of 
her  young,  or  the  cheery  voice  of  the 
milkmaid,  standing  ready  to  relieve  her 
of  her  rich  burden.  The  sun  has  set, 
and  a  cool  breeze  whispers  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  ruffles  the  water 
of  the  river.  The  sounds  of  toil  have 
died  away,  the  busy  wheel  is  still,  the 
roar  of  the  smith's  bellows  and  the 
clanging  of  his  anvil  has  ceased;  but 
these  sounds  have  been  succeeded  by 
innocent  mirth,  and  joy — a  merry  laugh, 

*  "The  Temple  was  built  of  light  grey  lime- 
stone, about  as  hard  as  marble.  It  was  128 
feet  long,  88  feet  wide,  nearly  60  feet  high,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  nearly  200  feet.  It  had 
30  hewn  pilasters,  which  cost  about  $3000  each. 
The  bases  of  the  pilasters  were  crescent  new 
moons,  and  the  capitals,  nearly  50  feet  high, 
were  suns  with  human  faces  in  bold  relief,  2^ 
feet  broad,  and  ornamented  with  rays  of  light 
and  waves,  the  whole  surmounted  by  two  hands 
holding  trumpets.  There,  were  two  stories  in 
the  clear,  and  two  and  one-half  stories  in  the 
recesses  over  the  arches,  four  tiers  of  windows, 
two  gothic  and  two  round.  The,  baptismal 
fount,  supported  on  twelve  carved  oxen,  was  in 
the  basement  story,  and  with  the  oxen,  was 
intended  to  be  gilded  with  gold.  On  the  west 
front  of  the  building  was  inscribed  in  golden 
letters — 

THE   HOUSE   OF   THE   LORD: 

BUILT   BY   THE   CHURCH  OF   JESUS   CHRIST    OF 

LATTER-DAY   SAINTS. 

HOLINESS   TO   THE   LORD. 

The  amouut  expended  by  the  Saints  on  this 
building  exceeded  $1,000,000." 


the  refrain  of  a  song,  a  shout  from  boys 
at  their  evening  sports,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  notes  of  a  cornet — all  mingling 
in  sweet  confusion,  salute  the  ear. 
Groups  of  neighbors  meet  here  and 
there, and  beguile  the  time  in  social  inter- 
course. As  the  twilight  deepens,  lovers 
stroll  hand  in  hand  along  the  river  bank, 
or  through  quiet  streets,  and  into  willing 
ears  is  whispered  the  old,  old  story  of 
love — old!  and  yet  ever  new  as  succeed- 
ing generations  repeat  it  in  tremulous 
tones,  and  listen  to  it  with  the  same 
eager  joy. 

But  as  the  night  advances  even  these 
sounds  are  no  longer  heard,  and  all  is 
quiet  in  the  "Beautiful  City."  No  one 
is  in  the  streets,  there  are  no  signs  of 
life — except  through  the  windows  of  the 
upper  room  in  Joseph's  store,  is  strug- 
gling a  dull  red  light,  and  by  it  we 
might  know  that  there  are  a  few  earnest 
men  in  council,  devising  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saints  and  the  spread  of 
the  truth. 

Such,  I    doubt   not,  were    the    scenes 
about  Nauvoo  in  the  days   of  her  pros- 
perity. Within  her  gates  were  sent  forth 
"  -:■:•     -:;:-     •:;:-     Tne  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol ;  white  Peace,  and  social  Love 
The  tender  looking  Charity,  intent 
On   gentle  deeds,  and   shedding  tears  through 

smiles ; 
Uudaunted  Truth,  and  dignity  of  Mind; 
Courage  composed  and  keen ;    sound  Temper- 
ance, 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look;  clear  Chastity, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moved  along, 
Disordered  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws ; 
Rough  Industry;  Activity  untired, 
With  copious  life  informed,  and  all  awake  ; 
While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  Public  Zeal; 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey; 
And  ever  musing  on  the  public  weal, 
Still  labors  glorious  with  some  great  design." 

But  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness — silent  though  it  was 
— I  looked  around  like  one  who  had 
dreamed — the  magnificent  temple  was 
gone,  so  too  was  the  prosperous  city 
with  its  industrious,  enterprising,  vir- 
tuous people — its  prospects  were  forever 
blighted,  and  as  I  called  to  mind  the 
acts   of   cruelty   and   oppression,  which 
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marred  Nauvoo's  budding  prospects,  I 
cursed  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and 
prayed  for  a  day  when  perfect  liberty 
and  peace  shall  be  permanently  given  to 
the  Saints. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The 
most  important  events  that  occurred  in 
February  and  March,  1841,  were  the 
passage  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  of  a 
bill  incorporating  the  "Nauvoo  House 
Association"  with  George  Miller, Lyman 
Wight,  John  Suitler  and  Peter  Haws,  as 
trustees  thereof;  and  another,  incorpor- 
ating "The  Nauvoo  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Association;"  the  object 
of  the  association  being  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  husbandry  in  all  their 
branches,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
lumber  and  such  other  useful  articles  as 
are  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life."  The  capital  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion was  put  at  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  privilege  of  increasing  to 
three  hundred  thousand. 

In  the  meantime  the  City  Council  had 
divided  Nauvoo  into  four  wards;  and  had 
ordered  the  town  lots  of  Commerce  to 
be  vacated,  that  the  survey  of  the  City  of 
Nauvoo  might  be  carried  through  the 
town  plats  of  Commerce,  and  that  the 
same  be  incorporated  forever  with  the 
city  of  Nauvoo.  These  things,  together 
with  training  the  Legion  and  preparing 
in  a  general  way  for  the  conference  to  be 
commenced  on  the  sixth  of  April,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Nauvoo  through  the  winter. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


The  group  of  dwellings  presented  in 
the  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  old  inhabitants  of 
Nauvoo.  These  two-story  brick  houses 
were  becoming  quite  common  in  the 
later  days  of  Nauvoo's  prosperity.  They 
were  mostly  built  after  1842,  during  the 
time  when  the  population  was  increasing 
very  rapidly  and  a  general  air  of  thrift 
and  enterprise  pervaded  the  settlement. 
The  temple  was  being  built,  the  mansion 
was  occupied  by  the  Prophet  and  the 
Nauvoo  House  was  being  erected. 

The  residence  of  President  Young  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the 


old  city.  It  has  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Lo- 
cated on  a  quiet  street  in  the  bottoms, 
just  inside  an  old  fashioned  whitewashed 
picket  fence,  and  surrounded  with  the 
luxurious  foliage  of  trees,  it  is  a  delight- 
ful home. 

The  house  of  President  H.  C.  Kimball 
is  characteristic  of  him.  It  was  "on  the 
square,"  and  if  ever  man  took  pride  in 
anything, he  did  in  being  "on  the  square." 
It  shows  considerable  taste  architectur- 
ally, and  is  a  very  comfortably  arranged 
home.  In  it,  as  in  nearly  all  of  the  pre- 
tentious dwellings  of  those  days  will  be 
observed  the  squaring  of  the  gables.  It 
was  not  regarded  as  good  taste  to  ex- 
pose a  peaked  gable-end  in  the  fashion- 
able days  of  Nauvoo. 

Brother  Wilford  Woodruff's  Nauvoo 
house  looks  just  like  his  old  residence 
in  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City, 
did,  before  it  developed  with  wings  and 
spreading  branches  into  the  "Valley 
House."  There  is  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Porter  Rockwell  connected  with 
this  old  Nauvoo  residence.  A  new  Colt's 
revolver  had  been  invented  and  some 
specimen  arms  received  by  the  Prophet, 
who  was  exhibiting  them  to  a  number 
of  the  brethren.  They  were  together 
in  an  upper  room  of  Brother  Woodruff's 
new  house,  (shown  in  the  engraving) 
and  were  talking  over  the  merits  of 
different  arms.  Porter  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, flourishing  the  several  weapons 
about  him  in  anything  but  a  safe  man- 
ner. President  Young,  cautioned  him 
to  be  careful;  but  he  only  laughed,  and 
the  Prophet  (from  whom  only  would 
Porter  take  an  admonition)  finally  warned 
him  that  it  was  dangerous  to  handle 
loaded  pistols  in  a  crowd.  Porter 
replied  that  guns  didn't  go  off  by  acci- 
dent in  his  hands,  but  as  a  reproof  to 
his  boasting,  he  had  no  sooner  said  so, 
than  a  cartridge  in  the  pistol  he  was 
examining  exploded,  the  bullet  provi- 
dentially striking  the  ceiling,  its  only 
way  out  without  wounding  some  body, 
as  the  room  was  crowded.  Porter  hung 
his  head,  and  was  the  most  shamefaced 
body  guard  that  had  been  seen  about  the 
Prophet  for  many  a  day. 
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"Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Constanti- 
nople?" was  the  question  of  a  Bohemian 
to  the  writer,  as  he  stood  on  board  a 
Russian  ship  at  Varna,  a  Bulgarian  town 
on  the  Black  Sea.  "I'm  a' musikus," 
said  the  gentlemen  in  his  broken  German, 
"and  am  taking  a  troupe  along  with  me 
to  see  if  I  cant  please  the  Turks  with 
something  European."  A  short  time 
after  our  arrival  in  Constantinople,  I  met 
my  Bohemian  friend,  and  when  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  getting  along  with  the 
Turks,  he  gave  his  head  a  significant 
nod,  and  declared  they  had  no  sense  of 
appreciation,  but  regretted  greatly  that 
such  a  city  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
Christians.  The  latter  remark  was  not 
at  all  original  with  the  credulous  and 
disappointed  musikus,  still  he  wished  to 
show  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  situa- 
tion. That  the  city  is  a  prize  which  even 
the  most  orthodox  Christians  need  not 
disdain,  we  were  both  agreed,  the  mo- 
ment we  caught  sight  of  its  environs. 

Taking  the  route  by  way  of  Bourghas 
in  East  Rumelia,  we  were  treated  to  a 
two  nights  rough  shaking  up  on  the 
Euxine  of  the  ancients,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  terrible  storms  that  sweep  over 
its  waters,  has  suggested  the  characteris- 
tic name  of  "The  Inhospitable."  Be- 
fore sunrise  we  were  on  deck  observing 
the  contour  of  the  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus,  as  the  ship  slowly  ap- 
proached the  channel  that  was  to  lead 
us  to  the  city  of  the  Sultan.  The  steamer 
must  wait,  however,  till  sunrise,  as  no 
ship  can  enter  either  of  the  great  chan- 
nels save  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  then  only  by  means  of  a 
practique ,an  order  issued  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  stationed  near  the  fortresses 
which  guard  the  entrances  to  the  famous 
city. 

After  the  formalities  of  obtaining  aprac- 

tique    had    permitted    the    steamer     to 

enter  the   Bosphorus,  I   began   to  rake 

up  a  friendship  with  the  first-mate,  who 

stood  at  the  prow  of  the  ship.     I  knew  I 

was  trespassing  on   forbidden    ground, 
6* 


but  I  struck  a  very  sympathetic  cord  when 
I  asked  him  where  he  learned  to  speak 
such  good  English.     He  had  picked  it 
up   in  New  York,  and  when   I   assured 
him  that  although  his  accent  would  not 
be  altogether  appreciated  by  a"cockney, ' ' 
it    was    musical    to   me,    he   gave   with 
egotistical  pride  full  play  to  his  English, 
and    explained    all  that   lay  along   the 
Bosphorus  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
from  its  opening  into  the  Black  Sea  to 
Constantinople,    where    its    waters    are 
mingled    with    those   of   the    Marmora. 
Following  this  tortuous  water-way,    we 
were  soon  before  the  celebrated  Beyuk- 
dere,   a  small  village  of  palaces,  where 
notables  of  Constantinople  seek  during 
the  hot  summer  months  the  cool  winds  of 
the    Euxine.     There,    too,    on    Sunday 
afternoons  along  the  beach  in  front  of 
ambassadors'  palaces,   the   high    life   of 
Constantinople  resort  to  enjoy  a  fashion- 
able promenade  a  la  Francaise.  Further 
on  we  passed  the  seven  huge  trees,  Jedi 
Kardasch,     under     which     Godfrey     of 
Bouillon  pitched  his  tent  at  the  head  of  a 
crusading  army  on  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Land.     A  few   minutes   later,  we  reach 
Therapia  to  view  the  English  and  Ger- 
man palaces   used   as   summer  resorts. 
Soon  we  pass   the   narrowest  point  of 
the  Bosphorus  where  ancient  towers, now 
in  a  ruinous    state,    designate    the    re- 
sources of  ancient  defense;  and  where 
Darius  led  over  his  army  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand   men.     Near  this   point, 
on   an  eminence   which    overlooks    the 
Bosphorus   and  the   villages   along    the 
Asiatic     coast,     stands     the     American 
"Robert  College,"  a  most  elegant  and 
costly  structure. 

We  are  now  within  half  an  hour  of 
Constantinople.  The  beautiful  royal 
marble  palaces  hard  on  the  water's  edge, 
the  rolling  hills,  the  towering  cypresses, 
the  stately  mosques  with  their  slender 
minarets,  announce  our  approach  to  the 
City  of  the  Crescent.  The  Bosphorus, 
just  before  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Marmora  sea,  extends  a  watery  arm  to 
the   right,  on  the  European  side,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  horn,  styled  by  the  imagina- 
tive Greek,  because  the  wealth  of  three 
continents  flowed  into  its  ports,  the 
Golden  Horn. 

Besides  the  historical,  political,  and 
picturesque  features  of  this  great  water- 
way, which  has  brought  us  from  the 
Black  Sea  before  the  coveted  prize  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  world,  there  is 
a  strange  physical  feature.  The  surface 
current  of  the  Bosphorus  flows  toward 
the  Marmora,  but  if  a  bottle  be  let  down 
with  a  rope  it  is  found  that  there  exists  a 
bottom  current,  which  flows  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  Persons,  also,  who  are 
drowned  in  the  harbor,  instead  of  being 
carried  with  the  surface  current  into  the 
Marmora,  sink  and  are  taken  by  the 
under-current  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  are  fished  out  at  the 
"bends."  As  the  Caspian,  as  well  as 
the  Mediterranean,  is  lower  than  the 
Black  Sea,  this  curious  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  the  theory  that,  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  a  subterran- 
ean water  passage  exists,  which  influences 
the  under-current  of  the  Bosphorus. 

We  had  found  ourselves  in  the  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  where 
it  opens  both  into  the  Bosphorus  and 
Marmora.  The  anchor  went  down  and 
there  came  a  rush  of  caiukes — small 
boats.  A  thousand  voices  rang  out  at 
once,  and  then  from  all  directions  men 
and  boys  began  scrambling  up  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  each  grabbing  for  the  pas- 
sengers' luggage,  which  is  contended  for 
like  a  bone  by  a  host  of  hungry  dogs. 
The  passenger  may  push  and  kick  and 
expostulate,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  is 
literally  captured.  The  prices  for  row- 
ing one  to  shore,  if  arranged  before 
hand,  are  extortionate  enough;  but  if 
the  bill  is  first  asked  for  on  shore,  it  is 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 
Orientals  have  the  strange  idea  that  all 
Europeans  come  from  where  money 
grows.  The  process  through  which  a 
man  goes  before  he  finds  himself  a  free 
man  in  the  city,  has  so  exhausted  all  in- 
dulgence and  forbearance,  that  he  is 
ready  to  exclaim  with  the  musikus,  that 
the  city  should  "be  in  the  hands  of 
Christians;"although  perhaps  the  greater 


number  of  those  who  have  worried  and 
dogged  him  every  step  are  either  Orien- 
tal Christians  or  Jews. 

The  verdict  is  well  nigh  universal  that  ' 
no  city  in  the  world  is  at  once  so  pictur- 
esque, so  strange,  so  odd  and  so  roman- 
tic, when  viewed  from  without,  as  Con- 
stantinople; yet  the  process  of  getting  in 
so  robs  one  of  all  sentiment,  that  to 
again  enjoy  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of 
an  external  view,  he  must  again  take  to 
the  water.  South  of  the  Golden  Horn 
and  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Marmora, 
with  apex  converging  in  the  Bosphorus, 
where  it  meets  these  waters,  is  a  triang- 
ular area  of  land  known  to-day  as  Stam- 
boul.  In  the  year  667  B.  C,  not  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Megara,  an 
ancient  city  between  Athens  and  Corinth, 
located  on  this  tempting  spot  of  earth, 
which  for  centuries  was  known  as  Greek 
Byzantium.  When  Roman  arms  subju- 
gated the  East,  it  became  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  when  Constantine  the  Great 
conceived  the  idea  of  changing  the  capi- 
tal of  his  empire,  he  selected  Byzantium, 
which  was  to  be  styled  New  Rome,  but 
was  subsequently  called  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine or  Constantinople.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  emperor  to  make  it  the 
rival  of  old  Rome,  and  he  devoted  great 
energy  in  advancing  the  new  capital  by 
the  importation  of  artizans  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  great  sums  of  money  from  the 
public  treasury.  During  the  dark  per- 
iods of  Western  Europe,  Constantinople 
was  really  the  only  city  that  maintained 
any  semblance  of  ancient  learning  and 
grandeur.  It  was  indeed  a  lone  star  in 
the  constellation  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization,  and  its  commercial  wealth 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  nations. 
From  A.  D.  330  to  A.  D.  1453,  Constan- 
tinople was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  empire,  and  its  history,  like  that 
of  all  Europe,  was  one  of  devastating 
wars.  Great  sums  had  been  expended 
in  the  early  period  in  works  of  art, 
which  were  swept  away  by  the  civil  and 
religious  wars  of  the  later  period. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the 
condition   of   this  imperial  city,  during 
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the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  for 
many  writers  censure  the  Turks  for  all 
that  has  happened  to  efface  the  grandeur 
that  once  made  Constantinople  the  envy 
of  the  world.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  great  hordes  of 
Christians  left  western  Europe,  and  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  conquor  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  recover  the  tomb 
of  the  Savior,  then  in  the  possession  of 
Moslems.  Plunder  and  personal  ambi- 
tion were  great  factors  in  the  movement, 
just  as  they  are  among  many  who  are 
playing  the  role  of  crusaders  in  our  own 
times.  They  saw  thousands  of  miles 
away  the  splinter  in  the  Moslem's  eye, 
but  failed  to  discover  the  beam  in  their 
own.  On  their  way,  they  stopped  before 
Constantinople,  laid  seige  to  the  city, 
confiscated  its  wealth,  and  laid  waste 
so  many  parts  of  it,  that  it  never  re- 
gained anything  of  its  former  greatness 
and  beauty.  They  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own,  known  in  its  history  as  the 
Latin  Empire.  Such  was  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  before  the  crusaders 
entered,  that  it  is  said  five  emperors 
were  deposed  in  six  months. 

Of  the  Latin  conquest,  the  historian 
says:  "The  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Christians.  They  behaved  as 
Christian  soldiers,  whether  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West,  always  have  behaved; 
they  pillaged,  destroyed,  burned,  out- 
raged, and  murdered."  Of  the  end  of 
the  Latin  Empire,  the  same  writer  fur- 
ther remarks:  "It  began  with  violence 
and  injustice;  it  ended  as  it  began."  The 
reader  may  well  imagine  the  desolation 
that  came  over  this  once  magnificent 
city,  after  a  great  part  of  it  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  its  metal  works  of 
art  melted,  and  the  wealth  of  its  costly 
decorated  churches  confiscated.  It 
never  regained  a  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness,  under  subsequent  Greek  rule. 
Civil  strife  continued  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  most 
hideous  crimes  made  it  a  suitable  prey  to 
the  enemy. 

In  1453,  Mohammed  II,  after  his 
famous  siege,  entered  Constantinople  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  henceforth 


it  became  the  city  of  the  Sultan.  Of  its 
last  conqueror,  whose  soldiers  also  com- 
mitted great  depredations,  it  is  written: 
"Mahomet,  it  is  said,  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  the  fallen 
city.  Cruel  and  perfidious,  he  may  have 
been,  but  he  would  allow  no  wanton  des- 
truction, and  he  reproved  with  a  blow  of 
his  scimeter,  a  barbarous  Turk  whom  he 
saw  breaking  marble  mosaics  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia." 

This  celebrated  Christian  church,  in 
which  it  is  said  twenty  thousand  people 
could  be  crowded,  and  which  was  orna- 
mented in  the  most  magnificent  and 
costly  style  of  the  times,  was  suddenly 
converted  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 
This  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  that  upon 
which,  to-day,  zealous  Christians  and 
more  zealous  politicians  so  long  to  plant 
a  Christian  banner.  Fancy  Mr.  James 
Bryce's  anguish,  when  either  as  a  first- 
rate  Christian  or  orthodox  politician,  he 
gives  expression  to  his  sentiments  in  the 
following  manner:  "Looking  around 
this  noble  monument  of  Christian  art,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  wish  for  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  day,  when  the  fierce  faith 
of  Arabia  shall  be  driven  out,  and  the 
voice  of  Christian  worship  be  heard 
once  more  beneath  this  sounding  dome." 
Suicidal  Christianity  had  desolated  the 
land,  when  Moslem  arms  brought  a  halt 
to  the  devastation.  Civil  wars  were 
raging,  and  anarchy  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  yet  the  following,  from  the 
same  author,  shows  how  writers  are 
prone  to  lay  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
land  at  the  door  of  the  Turks:  "Seeing 
the  misery  Turkish  rule  has  brought 
upon  these  countries,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  for  its  speedy  extinction;" 
and  again  to  the  country  he  applies  a 
very  well  devised,  if  borrowed,  metaphor; 
"But  the  blight  of  Turkish  rule  has 
passed  over  it  like  a  scorching  wind." 

At  any  rate,  outside  of  political  and 
religious  zeal,  one  may  safely  conclude 
from  a  purely  historical  source,  that  the 
Turks  have  planted  themselves  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  civilization,  which,  up  to  the 
present,  they  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  restore.  What  the  Turk  may  be  able 
in   the   future  to  accomplish,  is  still  an 
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open  question.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
Italians  were  active  in  extending  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  Constantinople  was  to  them  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
East.  Just  opposite  what  was  anciently 
known  as  Byzantium,  subsequently  Con- 
stantinople, and  at  present  Stamboul, 
they  planted  an  important  colony,  and 
to-day,  among  the  relics  which  come 
down  to  us  from  their  time,  stands  the 
great  Genoese  tower,  on  the  hill  above 
the  Golden  Horn.  To-day,  all  that  part 
just  opposite  Stamboul,  on  the  water's 
edge,  is  known  as  Galata,  and  the  city 
extending  on  the  hill  beyond  and  further 
to  the  north  as  Pera,  or  the  European 
part  of  Constantinople.  While,  there- 
fore, ancient  Constantinople  was  desig- 
nated by  what  the  Turks  have  been 
pleased  to  call  Stamboul;  in  its  modern 
sense  it  incorporates  Pera  on  the  hill, 
Galata  on  the  port,  and  Stamboul — the 
latter  being  connected  with  the  former 
by  two  bridges,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  Some  also  include 
Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. The  city  is  built  on  hills  and  in 
hollows,  so  that  all  that  is  seen  from  any 
side  without,  is  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  contour  of  the  land  which  skirts 
the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Marmora  is  so 
beautifully,  so  perfectly,  and  with  such 
pleasing  variety,  drawn  by  nature's  ar- 
tist, that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  not  only 
how  it  could  have  been  executed,  but 
that  it  could  have  been  executed  at  all. 
There  is  no  distant  view  about  all  Con- 
stantinople that  does  not  call  forth  won- 
der and  admiration.  The  houses  climb 
one  above  another  to  the  summit  of  the 
rolling  hills  and  reflect  a  multitude  of 
fantastic  colors  from  the  distance.  Ap- 
proach, from  any  direction,  that  which 
has  called  forth  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  it 
is  like  the  disappointed  awakening  from 
dreams  of  fairy  land ;narrow,dirty  streets, 
too  crooked  for  the  most  crooked  ways 
of  the  most  crooked  people  in  the  world, 
too  odd  not  to  be  curious,  too  strange 
not  to  attract,  but  too  real  to  be  forgot- 


ten. You  climb  one  minute  into  active 
life,  and  descend  the  next  into  obscurity. 
You  make  your  way  for  what  appears  a 
business  part,  but  have  met  a  donkey 
with  two  huge  baskets  thrown  across  his 
back  and  coming  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  you  have  to  back  out  to  make 
room  for  him  to  pass.  You  have  just 
knocked  your  head  against  a  Turkish 
veranda,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  kill  the 
pain  and  bite  your  lips  to  keep  back  an 
evil  species  of  hiccoughs,  when  you  step 
on  one  of  the  dogs  curled  up  on  the 
stones,  and  he  sets  up  such  a  howling — 
his  best  method  of  taking  revenge — as 
to  almost  drive  you  wild.  You  declare 
you  will  get  out  of  this — it  is  easy  said, 
but  how?  If  you  succeed  it  is  only  to  be 
entrapped  again  by  your  curiosity.  You 
have  found  some  handsome  buildings 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  follow  them 
up;  but  in  ten  minutes  you  run  into  a 
grave  yard  with  headstones  scattered  in 
all  directions.  You  are  in  the  shade  of  a 
cypress  grove  and  sit  down  on  a  tomb- 
stone a  la  Turque,  and  watch  the  boys 
spin  fish  lines.  In  short  you  have  trav- 
eled all  day  long  and  have  not  been 
anywhere.  Constantinople  is  beautiful, 
lovely,  attractive,  picturesque,  magnifi- 
cent; dirty,  odd,  strange,  disagreeable, 
nasty  and  abominable — it  is  the  most 
charming  and  most  repulsive  city  in  the 
world. 

One  may  observe  from  a  map  what  an 
unique  and  remarkable  position  the  city 
occupies.  It  is  the  great  highway  for  all 
that  commerce  which  floats  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  great  rivers  of  southern 
Russia.  When  the  railroads  open  the 
rich  countries  around  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  fertile  i 
lands  of  Macedonia,  it  will,  standing  as 
it  does  with  a  foot  on  each  continent, 
command  all  that  immense  commerce 
which  must  roll  into  its  harbor  from 
both  land  and  sea.  The  great  water- 
ways, the  Bosphorus  on  the  north  and 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  south,  are  so 
narrow  that  by  the  erection  of  batteries 
or  laying  down  of  torpedoes,  it  may  be 
rendered  impregnable  to  naval  attack. 
The  waters,  too,  of  its  splendid  harbors, 
land-locked  and  tideless.are  deep  enough 
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to  float  the  largest  vessels.  The  long 
lines  of  hills  and  ravines  with  interven- 
ing marshes  on  both  land  sides,  favor 
the  erection  of  fortifications  for  the  most 
effectual  defense.  There  is  no  such  site 
in  the  world  for  an  imperial  city.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  with  the  immense 
commerce  which  must  pass  beneath  its 
walls  or  roll  into  its  magnificent  harbor, 
with  the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  loca- 


tion, that  the  musikus  should  lament  that 
such  a  city  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians? J.  M.  Taimer. 


Conversion  is  repairing  of  the  old 
building;  but  it  takes  all  down  and  erects 
a  new  structure.  The  sincere  Christian  is 
quite  a  new  fabric,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top-stone  all  new. — Alleine. 
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"Miss  Bertha,  we  have  had  a  delight-  | 
ful  walk,"  said  a  chorus  of  school  girls 
to  their  teacher,  as  they  parted  from  her 
at  the  door  of  her  lodgings.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  in  the  beginning  of  June — 
a  day  calculated  to  render  a  walk  agree- 
able under  the  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  sun  seemed  to  shine  more 
radiantly,  the  flowers  came  forth  more 
boldly  under  the  cheerful  influence  of 
the  advancing  season;  the  birds  chattered 
more  noisily,  or  drew  forth  from  their 
melodious  throats  higher,  deeper,  purer 
notes,  in  the  ecstacy  of  joy,  while  all 
animated  nature  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  day,  and  joined,  in 
this  way  or  that,  in  its  celebration;  the 
lowing  of  the  herds  came  from  the 
distant  meadows, 

"While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistled  o'er  the  furrowed  land." 

But  this  had  been  no  ordinary  occa- 
sion. Miss  Bertha  Somerville,  the 
teacher  of  the  Mission  School,  had 
invited  the  larger  girls  of  her  classes 
to  meet  her  on  this  bright  Saturday 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  strolling 
along  the  lanes  and  through  the  mead- 
ows. It  had  been  Miss  Bertha's  object 
to  combine  the  amusement  of  her  pupils 
with  their  instruction  ;  and  certainly 
nature  and  education  had  well  qualified 
her  to  act  in  both  capacities.  She 
pointed  out  to  them  the  different  varieties 
of  trees,  with  their  peculiarities,  she  tore 
to  pieces  the  many  flowers  and  grasses 
that  were  brought  to  her  by  the  emulous 
school  girls,  in  explaining  their  construc- 
tion;  she  told  them   many  things   con- 


cerning the  bugs  and  butterflies,  and 
taught  them  to  distinguish  many  of  the 
ordinary  rocks;  she  told  them  of  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  and, 
in  her  explanations,  launched  forth  to 
the  confines  of  the  solar  system,  and 
out  into  the  realms  of  space,  where  each 
of  the  fixed  stars  represents  the  central 
sun  of  other  revolving  worlds. 

The  teacher  was  the  possessor  of  the 
complete  heart  of  each  of  her  scholars; 
she  had  won  it  by  a  studious  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  pleasure,  that  seemed 
to  be  untiring.  It  was  a  love  born  of 
respect,  for  they  found  in  her  a  skillful 
teacher,  whose  enlightened  mind  seemed 
to  them  to  contain  exact  information 
concerning  all  things  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  below. 

Bertha  Somerville  was,  by  no  means, 
an  ordinary  young  woman;  neither  ordi- 
nary in  appearance,  in  attainments,  nor 
in  the  romance  of  her  history.  She 
would  not  in  the  common  acceptation  ot 
the  word,  be  called  a  beautiful  girl. 
There  was  none  of  that  coquetry  of 
word  or  action,  which  serves  to  make 
far  less  handsome  girls  appear  attractive 
and  even  beautiful.  Her  good  qualities 
were  not  on  the  surface;  at  first  glance, 
one  would  say  that  she  was  not  beauti- 
ful, at  a  moment's  acquaintance,  you 
would  perhaps  pronounce  her  to  be  com- 
mon place.  But  after  knowing  her  a  time 
long  enough  for  that  beauty  of  counten- 
ance, and  that  magnetism  of  manner, 
which  comes  from  sly  ways  and  coquet- 
tish words,  to  have  perished,  you  then 
begin  to  awaken  to  that  more  permanent 
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intellectual  beauty  of  face  and  manner, 
that  characterized  her  so  eminently. 

Bertha  was  born  in  Connecticut,  among 
those  green  rolling  hills  that  skirt  the 
Sound.  Froirf  her  home,  could  be  seen 
the  mirrored  surface  of  that  inland  sea, 
dotted  with  white  sails,  and  beyond,  the 
shores  of  Long  Island.  A  bright  girl,  with 
ambitious  parents,  she  had  acquired  at 
an  early  age,  the  sum  of  education 
offered  by  her  village  schools,  and  was 
sent  to  the  neighboring  city  of  New 
Haven,  to  continue  her  studies,  and  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  higher  education 
afforded  by  Wellesley  College.  Her 
parents  were  not  wealthy;  but  they  were 
ambitious  that  their  only  child  should 
receive,  at  least,  the  heritage  of  a  good 
education. 

In  due  time  she  became  an  inmate  of 
Wellesley,  that  celebrated  college  for 
young  ladies,  which  is  not  far  from  Bos- 
ton, in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Her 
mind  had  always  inclined  towards  relig- 
ion, and  she,  therefore,  paid  special 
attention  to  that  excellent  library  of 
commentaries  and  other  works  concern- 
ing the  Bible,  known  as  the  "Gertrude" 
collection.  In  due  time  she  graduated 
and  returned  to  her  home,  which  now 
was  without  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
who  had  died  soon  after  her  daughter 
had  departed  for  Wellesley.  Nor  was 
her  father  to  be  spared  to  her  long,  since 
it  was  but  a  year  after  her  return  whan 
that  gentleman,  always  delicate,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  grief  that  had  so  heavily 
preyed  upon  him,  and  was  laid  beside 
his  wife  in  the  cemetery  on  the  wooded 
hill. 

Fortunately  for  Bertha,  she  had  during 
her  college  vacations  made  many  influ- 
ential friends,  during  her  visits  to  the 
homes   of   her  college-mates.      Among 

them  was  Senator ,  of  Rhode  Island, 

a  man  of  wealth  and  affability,  who  soon 
heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  Bertha,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  daughter,  wrote 
a  kind  letter  to  her,  offering  her  a  home 
in  his  family  as  governess.  This  pro- 
position came  to  her  at  a  moment  when 
it  seemed  as  though  Heaven  itself  had 
deserted  her.  At  the  death  of  her 
father    she    was     cast     upon    her    own 


resources,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
of  a  home  from  an  aunt  living  in  a  neigh- 
boring State.  But  she  soon  learned  that 
the  proposition  of  her  aunt  came  not 
from  the  heart;  it'had  been  made  through 
fear  that  if  it  were  not  made,  she,  a 
proud  but  unfeeling  woman,  would  be- 
come the  target  of  criticism.  At  a  time, 
then,  when  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  par- 
ents and  despondency  for  the  future 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  soul,  Bertha 
received,  as  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  offer 
of  her  schoolmate's  father.  She  made 
her  preparations  with  an  alacrity  that 
was  equaled  only  by  the  alacrity  of  her 
aunt,  and  took  train  for  Newport,  after 
having  duly  notified  her  benefactor  that 
she  had  accepted  his  benevolent  proffer. 

Senator  and    his   family  passed 

their  summers  at  Newport  or  in  travel, 
and  their  winters  at  their  beautiful  home 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  in  Washington. 

During  the  second  winter  that  Bertha 
spent  in  the  latter  city  she  accompanied 
one  of  her  pupils  to  a  lecture  on  the 
Mormons,  in  which  was  depicted  in 
eloquent  language  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  their  degradation;  in  which 
was  recounted  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  various  Christian  sects  to  establish 
churches  and  schools  among  the  villages 
of  this  people,  to  reclaim  them  and  their 
children  from  their  error,  and  from  the 
chains  forged  for  them  by  the  Mormon 
priests.  The  speaker  dwelt  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  position  of  Mormon 
women;  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
unless  the  Christian  world  awakened  to 
its  duty  and  assisted  liberally  in  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  schools  in  Utah,  the 
children  would  grow  up  unreclaimed. 

Of  a  deeply  benevolent  and  religious 
nature,  the  lecture  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  Bertha's  mind.  She  saw 
in  Utah  a  field  for  the  highest  usefulness, 
and  at  once,  unknown  to  her  employer, 
wrote  to  the  Central  Board  of  Missions, 
proffering  her  services  as  a  school 
teacher  among  the  Mormons.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  received  a  reply  tell- 
ing her  that  a  new  school  was  about  to 

be  started  in a  thriving  settlement 

of   Cache   County,    in   the   Territory  of 
Utah;  that  the  salary  would  be  meagre, 
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but  the  field  of  usefulness,  being  a  new 
one,  was  unexcelled  in  the  Territory. 
She  at  once  apprised  the  Senator  of  her 
determination,  who,  while  he  regretted 
her  loss,  applauded  the  motives  that  ac- 
tuated her,  and  rendered  her  every  as- 
sistance in  preparing  for  her  departure. 
In  due  time  she  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  duly  instructed  by  the  clergy 
of  her  denomination  how  to  proceed 
in  her  labors,  and  set  out  for  the 
town  which  was  to  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  her  future  home.  Upon  arriving 
there,  she  met  at  the  depot  a  fellow 
church  member  who  had  been  apprised 
of  her  coming,  and  who  escorted  her  to 
his  house. 

There  were  but  few  non-Mormon  fam- 
ilies in  the  town,  with  one  of  which, 
however,  she  soon  found  herself  com- 
fortably settled.  The  school  house  was 
a  new  one  and  with  perfect  appoint- 
ments. There  was  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  fifteen  scholars  from  among  the 
families  mentioned;  whether  she  should 
secure  more  would  depend  upon  her 
own  efforts,  and  would  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  her  mission— for  she  so  regarded 
her  labors.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
climate,  and  with  the  mountains  and 
the  sky. 

As  soon  as  she  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  around,  she  began  to  correct  many 
of  her  erroneous  and  preconceived  opin- 
ions concerning  the  people  in  whose 
midst  she  had  been  thrown.  She  found 
them  to  be  thrifty,  the  evidences  of 
which  fact,  she  saw  on  every  hand,  in 
the  neat  dwellings,  the  cultivated  fields 
and  orchards,  in  the  public  buildings,  in 
the  air  of  prosperitv  that  seemed  to 
accompany  the  people.  She  found  also 
that  the  general  morality  of  the  people, 
their  soberness  and  honesty,  surpassed 
that  of  any  town  with  which  she  was 
acquainted.  She  attended  their  services 
and  heard  earnest  sermons  delivered  by 
intelligent  men,  whom  she  was  astonished 
to  find  numbered  among  a  people  so 
much  traduced— sermons,  too,  in  every 
word  of  which  she  could  agree. 

But  despite  these  favorable  impres- 
sions, she  did  not  forget  that  the  people 
taught  and  practiced  polygamy,  and  en- 


tertained other  beliefs,  which  seemed  to 
her  to  be  immoral  and  wicked,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  discussion. 
What  she  saw  made  her  all  the  more 
desirous  of  wielding  such  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  such  scholars  as  she 
might  obtain,  as  should  enable  her  to 
lead  them  gently,  but  certainly  away 
from  the  religion  of  their  parents.  She 
was  a_  wise  young  woman,  and  went 
about  her  labors  in  the  most  successful 
manner.  We  all  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  how  much  more  successful  are 
methods  of  gentleness,  than  those  of 
force;  how  much  greater  efficacy  has 
persuasion  than  command.  The  oppo- 
nent whom  we,  because  of  superior 
strength,  order  to  think  as  we  think, 
will  be  very  apt  to  be  embittered  against 
us;  while,  had  we  gently  argued  with 
him,  we  might  have  brought  about 
the  opposite  result.  Such  were  the 
methods  of  Bertha  Somerville. 

She  first  endeavored  to  make  acquain- 
tances among  the  Mormons,  and  by 
sweetness  of  manner  and  constant 
thoughtfulness,  soon  turned  each  ac- 
quaintance into  a  friend.  She  never 
spoke  either  to  parent  or  child  upon  the 
subject  of  religion;  she  feared  that  she 
would  frighten  her  game  away  before 
she  had  secured  it.  Indeed  so  careful 
was  she  upon  the  matter,  that  when  the 
Mormon  teachers  would  point  out  to  one 
of  their  brethren  or  sisters  the  folly  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  "outside" 
school,  the  reply  would  always  be  made 
that  there  was  not  a  word  of  religion 
taught  in  Miss  Somerville's  school.  Such 
a  reply  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  young  lady.  Her  plan  was 
first  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  scholars,  and 
then  to  lead  them,  little  by  little,  into 
her  way  of  religious  thought. 

They  saw  not  into  the  depths  of  her' 
plans;  to  them  she  was  but  an  affable 
and  accomplished  young  lady,  a  better 
teacher  by  far  than  the  other  teachers  of 
the  town,  who  were  of  the  old  class, 
having  little  sympathy  with  learning, 
and  none  at  all  with  their  scholars;  who 
drove  and  did  not;  who  made  themselves 
so  utterly  objectionable  to  their  unfortu- 
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nate  victims,  that  the  latter  were  ready 
to  take  sides  against  them,  on  all  ques- 
tions, whether  of  faith  or  reason.  This 
stricture  applicable  to  some  of  our 
teachers  of  years  ago,  is  not  applicable 
to  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  place  soon 
became  devotedly  attached  io  Bertha — 
they  regarded  her  as  the  pattern  of 
fashion  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  intelli- 
gence. She  was  adept  at  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work,  and  had  a  thousand  sugges- 
tions for  the  adornment  of  the  home  and 
the  person;  and,  moreover,  she  seemed 
overjoyed  to  impart  of  her  knowledge  to 
any  of  her  scholars  or  their  friends  who, 
at  first,  timidly  approached  her  in  request 
of  information.  She  would  remain  after 
hours  with  a  troubled  pupil,  she  would 
entertain  others  at  her  cosy  room;  she 
presented  them  with  books,  and  dis- 
played constantly  an  interest  in  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  those  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact,  that  she 
could  not  fail  to  succeed. 

The  fact  that  her  school  was  the  best 
in  the  town,  and  the  most  comfortable, 
and  because  she  seemed  to  avoid  entirely 
the  subject  of  religion,  led  many  Mor- 
mon parents  to  place  their  children 
under  her  charge.  They  did  not  know, 
what  she  realized  so  well,  and  what, 
indeed,  had  been  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  her  by  her  clerical  advisers,  that  if 
you  once  secure  empire  in  the  mind  of 
the  child,  and  be  regarded  by  him  as 
the  wisest  of  mortals  and  the  best,  the 
child  is  yours,  and  you  may  shape  his 
ideas  pretty  much  as  you  choose.  They 
did  not  realize,  as  she  did,  that  the  child 
is  father  to  the  man;  they  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  Catholic  aphorism, 
to  the  effect — "Give  us  a  child  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age,  and  you  may  take 
him  ever  after— he  will  remain  a  Cath- 
olic." 

Working  along  these  lines  for  two  sea- 
sons, Bertha  had  secured  a  firm  hold  on 
the  minds  of  all  her  scholars;  many  of 
whom  began  to  ponder  over  the  ques- 
tion of  her  religious  belief  and  theirs. 
In  her  they  saw  a  young  woman  of  the 
world,  traveled,  highly  educated,  a 
member  of  a  highly  fashionable  church; 


on  the  other  hand,  they  knew  no  Mor- 
mon so  well  educated,  and  they  also 
knew  that  the  Mormons  were  a  most 
unpopular  people.  Miss  Somerville  was 
able  to  instruct  them  in  so  many  things, 
why,  they  would  ask  themselves,  can 
she  not  instruct  us  in  religion?  And 
several  of  the  older  ones  went  to  her 
asking  her  to  tell  them  whether  Mor- 
monism  was  wrong.  She,  in  the  very 
perfection  of  diplomacy,  would  put  them 
off  with  an  evasive  answer,  well  knowing 
that  this  seeming  desire  not  to  interfere  in 
such  an  important  matter,  would  raise 
her  in  their  estimation,  and  would  beget 
a  curiosity,  which  would  soon  assert 
itself  in  more  vigorous  inquiries,  which 
could  not  entirely  be  avoided.  She 
knew,  too,  that  the  circumstance  of  her 
apparent  unwillingness  would  be  related 
to  the  scholar's  parents,  and  would 
become  for  them,  arguments  against  her 
opponents. 

And  when,  ultimately  she  answered 
their  entreaties  for  religious  instruction, 
she  would  not  attack  the  more  promin- 
ent features  of  the  Mormon  belief,  but 
would  throw  out  a  few  thoughts,  for 
instance  concerning  the  belief  in  revela- 
tion, which,  she  said,  was  done  away 
with.  Such  an  idea, of  course, sapped  the 
entire  foundation  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  this  could  be  seen  by  the  mind 
even  of  a  child.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  she  had  seventy-five  scholars  and 
nearly  all  of  Mormon  parentage;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  every  one  of 
these  children  was  either  on  the  way  to 
an  ultimate  rejection  of  Mormonism,  or 
to  its  half-hearted  acceptance. 

At  Bertha's  return  from  the  ramble 
with  her  school  children,  mentioned  in 
the  opening  of  this  story,  she  found  her 
landlady  in  a  ferment  of  excitement. 
"There  is  going  to  be,"  she  said,  "a  dis" 
cussion  between  the  minister  and  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Wealthy,  a  young  Mormon  of  the 
town  lately  returned  from  a  mission." 
This  piece  of  news  quite  excited  Miss 
Somerville  herself,  and  she  posted  off  to 
see  the  minister  of  their  little  church. 
She  ascertained  that  there  was  to  be  a 
discussion;  that  the  young  Mormon  had, 
in    a     public    discourse,    made    certain 
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statements  which  should  be  answered, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  had  challenged 
him  to  a  public  discussion.  Bertha  had 
investigated  but  little  the  principles  of 
Mormonism,  but  despite  her  inherent 
belief  that  it  was  wrong,  and  her  faith 
in  her  own  tenets,  she  looked  forward 
to  this  discussion  with  feelings  akin  to 
apprehension. 

The   evening    of    debate    came,    and 
Bertha,  an   anxious  listener,  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  hall.     The  hours  passed,  and, 
as  the  debate  progressed,  she  saw  the 
brilliant  young   expounder  of  Mormon- 
ism shatter,  one   by   one,  the   idols   she 
had  so  long  worshipped;  she  heard  him 
explain,  one  by  one,  the  reasonableness 
of  those  features  of  Mormonism  she  had 
so   long   regarded   as   untenable.       She 
went  home,  and  if  ever  she  felt  to  ask 
her  Maker  for  light  to  direct  her  faltering 
footsteps,  it  was  then.     She  had  heard 
presented   a  scheme   of  religion   which 
seemed  to  her  unassailable;  a  scheme, 
which  she  had  so  long  neglected  as  fool- 
ish, was  placed  before  her  eyes  in  ration- 
al explanation  of  many  of  those  things 
her  own  theology  had  neglected  or  de- 
scribed   as    inexplicable.      She    sought 
her  pastor,  she   beseeched   him   to    ex- 
plain certain  difficulties  to  her,   and  he 
essayed  to  do  so,  but  he   was  far  from 
satisfactory;    she   was   now   in  the  very 
agony  of  uncertainty;  she  addressed  by 
letter  the  young  man,  who  had  wrought 
this  effect  upon  her,  requesting  the  priv- 
ilege of  corresponding  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  religion.  He  placed  himself 
entirely  at  her  service;    she   presented 
her  doubts,  and  he  endeavored  to  satisfy 
them.    The  more  she  searched  the  scrip- 
tures, the  more  she  learned  how  com- 
pletely   the     Mormon     religion     corre- 
sponded with  them,  to  the  extent  even  of 
promising  the   signs   to  those   who  be- 
lieve— and  this  was  a   point  which  she 
carefully  investigated,  and   as  a  result, 
she  learned  for  herself  by  inquiry  and 
by  actual  observation  that  the  sick  were 
healed  and  the  blind  made  to  see,  by  the 
ministrations  of  Mormon  Elders.     Even 
polygamy,  which  she  so  long  regarded 
with  an  aversion  born  of  prejudice,  she 
came  to  view  as  a  probable  cure  for  the 


great  and  unquestionable  immorality 
of  the  world;  she  admitted  its  conso- 
nance with  the  scriptures,  and  became 
convinced  that  the  objection  of  the  age 
to  it  was  based  entirely  upon  two  thous- 
and years  of  tradition.  Her  conversion 
was  by  no  means  sudden;  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  months  of  earnest  prayer  and 
laborious  investigation.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  she  had  resolved.  Come 
what  may,  she  said,  and  certainly  saints 
must  look  to  be  despitefully  used,  I 
shall  cast  my  lot  with  this  people.  At 
her  request  she  was  received  into  the 
holy  communion  of  the  Gospel  with  a 
mind  resolved  upon  correcting  the  evil 
she  had  wrought.  Installed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  and  received  into  its 
friendship,  she  soon  experienced  around 
her  a  calm  and  abiding  faith,  an  earnest 
rectitude  of  life  that  she  believed  to  have 
perished  with  the  Apostles.  Where 
previously  she  had  labored  with  the  en- 
ergy of  belief,  now  she  labored  with  an 
enthusiasm  born  of  a  certain  knowledge. 
She  became  a  useful  member  of  Mor- 
mon society,  shedding  around  her  that 
same  intelligence,  and  displaying  that 
same  ^solicitude  that  marked  the  days 
of  her  attack  upon  the  faith  of  her 
school  children — the  converter  was  con- 
verted. She  often  laughed  with  others 
over  her  nearly  successful  attempt  to 
turn  into  a  Gentile  town;  but  fer- 
vently thanked  God  that  he  had  frus- 
trated her  unholy  plan. 

It  was  a  current  rumor  that  the  corre- 
spondence of  our  heroine  and  the  young 
elder  had  progressed  beyond  the  dull 
realm  of  reason  into  the  fairy  land  of 
sentiment. 

Samuel  Sorghum. 


The  love  that  will  soonest  decay, 
The  love  that  is  surest  to  die, 

The  love  that  will  soon  fly  away, 
Is  the  love 
That  is  told  by  a  sigh. 

The  love  that  is  surest  to  last, 

The  love  that  a  woman's  heart  needs, 

The  love  that  will  ever  be  fast, 
Is  the  love 
That  is  spoken  in  deeds. 
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THE  DAYS  AND  DATE  OF  CREATION. — II. 

Every  word  of  the  Scripture  last 
quoted  is  full  of  significance  where  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  present  theory. 
Notice  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"generation,"  which  occurs  not  in  the 
first,  but  only  in  the  second  narrative 
of  creation.  Obviously  "generation," 
as  used  in  this  connection,  can  have 
but  one  meaning,  and  that  is  a  mate 
rial,  earthly,  formation.  Webster  says 
that  "to  generate"  signifies  "to  pro- 
duce a  being  similar  to  the  present." 
With  a  brief  explanation  this  definition 
will  be  adopted.  When  earthly  parents 
'generate  their  offspring  and  produce  be- 
ings like  themselves,  such  a  "genera- 
tion" does  not  have  reference  at  all  to  a 
spiritual  formation,  for  the  spirit  is  pre- 
existent,  and  was  "generated"  in  the 
spirit  world;  consequently,  a  "genera- 
tion" of  the  human  kind  can  imply  no- 
thing more  than  the  formation  of  our 
physical,  earthly  bodies;  and  in  this 
sense  only  parents  generate  beings  like 
themselves.  These  earthly  formations 
are  due  to  the  operations  of  spiritual 
force  acting  upon  the  gross  material  of 
the  earth,  for  there  is  no  vitalizing  force 
where  there  is  no  spirit.  In  order  that 
we  may  perceive  clearly  what  Moses 
meant  when  he  used  the  word  "genera- 
tion" in  speaking  of  the  world's  forma- 
tion as  recorded  in  the  second  account 
of  creation,  we  will  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  history  of  man  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  Since  our  great 
progenitor,  Adam,  figures  in  many 
phases  of  life  to  which  none  of  us 
have  yet  attained,  the  first  portion  of  the 
parallel,  to  make  it  more  complete,  will  be 
founded  upon  facts  connected  with  his 
history. 

Adam  now  lives  in  an  exalted  state,  where  he 
is,  in  no  manner,  subject  to  the  temptation  and 

power  of  the    devil. At   the   close   of   that 

period  during  which  Satan  is  to  be  loosed 
upon  the  earth  for  a  little  season,  it  will  attain 
a  corresponding  state,  for  we  nowhere  read  that 
further  evil  shall  be  found  upon  it,  nor  that  the 
devil  shall  have  any  power  over  it. 


Adam  fell  from  the  high  estate  in  which  he 

was  once  created. The  loosing  of  the  devil 

upon  the  earth  for  a  "little  season"  completes 
the  parallel  here.    The  earth,  too,  shall  fall. 

Before  Adam  fell  he  was  a  resurrected  man, 
that  is,  his  physical  body  had  been  disorganized 

and    then    reorganized. The   Apostle   Peter 

tells  us  plainly  that  this  earth  is  to  be  dissolved, 
after  which  a  new  world  is  to  be  organized.  It 
will  be  resurrected  as  Adam  was. 

Between  the  time  of  Adam's  resurrection  and 
his   fall  afterwards,    he   must    have    enjoyed    a 

season   of  rest  and  peace. The  Millennium 

which  is  to  give  the  earth  a  rest  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  the  corresponding  state  in  the  world's 
history. 

Here  we  lose  trace  of  Adam's  life  and 
will  be  obliged  to  complete  the  parallel 
from  the  history  of  any  representative 
Christian. 

A  true  Christian  has  hands  laid  upon  him  by 
those  having  divine  authority  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. The  authoritative  establish- 
ment of  the  Gospel  on  earth  blesses  it  with 
the  presence  of  the  priesthood,  through  which 
alone  the  powers  of  the  heavens  are  controlled. 

He  is  baptized — buried  in  water  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins. The  earth  was  flooded — buried 

in  water,  by  which  process  it  was  cleansed  of  a 
wicked  an'.ediluvian  race. 

He  has  had  a  physical  body  prepared  for  the 
accommodation   and   use    of  his  spirit — he  has 

been  "generated." The  "generation"  of  the 

earth  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  completes  the 
parallel  in  this  respect. 

Man   was   spiritually  pre-existent   before    he 

was   generated   physically. The  earth,  alsoi 

had  a  spiritual  existence  before  it  was  "gener- 
ated," as  we  shall  discover. 

Finally,  man's  spiritual  creation  is  effected  by 
a  Being  who  is  individually  and  absolutely  dis- 
tinct  from    the   person   to  whom   he    owes  his 

physical   generation. The  spiritual    creation 

of  the  earth  \vas  effected  by  Beings  who  are  dis- 
tinct as  individuals,  from  the  person  who 
formed  the  physical  world.  The  first  or  spiritual 
creation  was  the  work  of  the  Gods.  The  sec- 
ond or  physical  formation  was  accomplished  by 
Jehovah  alone. 

The  curious  reader  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, extend  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
parallel,  whose  truths  beat  upon  our 
spiritual  vision  like  the  light  of  a  revela- 
tion— of   a   revelation   of  the  profound 
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mysteries   of   nature,    and   of  her  God. 
This  historical   parallel   discloses    solid 
facts,  which  throw  streams  of  welcome 
light  upon  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  Bible — the  genesis  of  Moses.     As  we 
return  to  the  task   of  investigating  his 
narratives,  we  carry  with  us  the  assur- 
ance that  the  history  of  man  furnishes  us 
with  a  key  with  which  we  may  unlock 
their    meaning.      Taking  up   the   word 
"generation"  again,  we  find  that  when 
applied  to  the  creation  of  the  earth,  it 
has   a  significance    which   corresponds, 
in  the  main  feature,  with  what  transpires 
when  human  bodies  are  generated,  i.  e., 
spirit  forces  operate  upon  material  ele- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  the  result 
is  the  formation  of  a  physical  tabernacle, 
in   which   some  pre-existent  spirit  may 
dwell.     The   operations  of  the  generat- 
ing spirit  force,  are  confined  wholly  to 
the  formation  of  a  visible,  physical  tab- 
ernacle;   hence,    we   are   to  understand 
that  when  the  world  was  "generated"  a 
physical  formation  is  meant;  the  visible 
earth  was  then  created.     In  the  first  nar- 
rative  of   creation   no    "generation"    of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  mentioned, 
consequently  no  visible,  temporal  forma- 
tion    of    anything    is     taught    therein. 
Moses  has  distinguised,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore shown,    between   the   two  narra- 
tives,   and   our    infidel    friends   are   re- 
minded that  the  conspicuous  use  of  the 
word    "generation,"    is  another  promi- 
nent distinguishment.      Since  he  informs 
us  that  this  is  the  book  which  contains 
an  account  of  the   visible  and  physical 
formation   of  the    earth,    we    curiously 
want  to  know  what  account  is  written  in 
his  other  book.     The  reply  is  easy.    The 
other  book  treats  of  a  creation  which  is 
not  visible   and  physical,  and   hence,  it 
must  refer  to  one    that  is  invisible  and 
spiritual.     Moses  himself  established  the 
anthithesis,  and  the  conclusion  is  strictly 
legitimate. 

One  more  remarkable  distinguishment 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  second 
narrative  of  creation,  Moses  states  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  crea- 
tion "when  it  took  place  in  the  day  the 
Lord  God  made  the  heaven  and  earth." 
In  this  passage  the  phrase  "in  the  day" 


evidently     means     nothing    more    than 
"when"  or  at  the  time.     To  develop  the 
full  significance   of  the  language  which 
Moses  employs  in  stating  the  object  he 
had  in   view,  a  simple   illustration   will 
follow.      Suppose  a   person   should  ap- 
proach  us,    holding   two    books   in   his 
hand.     We  make  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat.  This, 
he  replies,  holding  up  one  of  the  books, 
is  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run; 
and  this,    offering  us    the   other,    is   an 
account    of    the    battle    of    Bull    Run 
when  it    took    place    at    the  time  Gen- 
eral  McDowell,  commanded  the  Union 
forces.    Now  an  individual  suspecting  no 
hoax  in  such  a  case,  who  could  ponder 
over  the   matter   for   a    whole  lifetime, 
without  having  the  idea  dawn  upon  his 
obtuse  intellect  that  perhaps  the  battle* 
of  Bull  Run  was  fought  on  two  occasions, 
is  stupidity  itself  personified.     But  sup- 
pose this  same  individual  should  devote 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  two  narratives  in  his  pos- 
session.    He    finds   in   them  conflicting 
statements  which  it  is  impossible  to  rec- 
oncile on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
but  one  battle  of  Bull  Run.     One  of  the 
accounts  states  General    Pope    was    in 
command   when    an    engagement    was 
fought,  which  was  called  by  the  former 
notorious  name;  and  many  details  of  this 
fight  are  narrated.     In  the  beginning  of 
the   other  book  the   author   warns    his 
readers   that  they   must    not    confound 
what  he  was  about  to  write  with  any- 
thing which  he  had  previously  written, 
for  he  then  and  there  purposed  to  give 
an   account   of  the   battle  of  Bull    Run, 
at  the  time,  or  on  the  occasion,  when  it 
was  fought  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell.     Now  if  we  had  an  ac- 
tual instance  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  conclude,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  that  the   battle   of  Bull    Run   was 
certainly  fought  on  two   occasions,  we 
would  hope  that  on  this  earth  only,  out 
of  all  God's  creations,  might  such  imbe- 
cile mental  acumen  make  up   the  sum 
intellectual   of  any  human  being.     But 
further,  suppose  the  author  of  both  nar- 
ratives  of  this  battle   should   enjoy  an 
unimpeachable   reputation   for  veracity. 
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Suppose,  too,  that  as  the  soil  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought  is  dug  up,  in  the 
process  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, etc.,  many  evidences  are  found 
which  directly  reflect  on  the  accuracy  of 
one  of  the  histories  of  the  battles  fought 
there,  while  not  the  least  evidence  can 
be  found  to  contradict  the  other.  In  a 
case  of  this  nature,  what  would  be  the 
rational  conclusion?  If  still  disposed  to 
maintain  the  veracity  of  the  historian  to 
the  extent  that  he  could  not  falsify,  there 
would  be  no  alternative  left  us  but  to 
conclude  that  the  battle  was  twice  fought 
over. 

Now  there  were  actually  two  battles 
of  Bull  Run,  and  when  we  apply  to 
them  the  most  prominent  marks  of  dis- 
tinguishment  which  characterize  the  nar- 
ratives of  creation,  we  perceive  very 
readily  how  the  matter  stands.  We  see 
how  the  marks  of  distinguishment  plain- 
ly point  out  the  two  separate  battles,  or 
reversing  the  idea,  there  must  have  been 
two  battles  to  correspond  with  the  marks 
of  distinguishment,  in  order  to  make  the 
latter  at  all  necessary.  Since  we  dis- 
cern so  clearly  how  the  illustrated  marks 
of  distinguishment  make  it  evident  there 
were  two  battles  of  Bull  Run,  shall  we 
decide  that  the  same  significant  marks 
do  not  make  it  evident  there  were  two 
acts  of  creation,  or  shall  we  here  and 
now  exercise  a  little  consistency  and 
candidly  acknowledge  that  the  Elohistic 
narrative  of  creation  refers  to  one  form- 
ation, and  the  Jehovistic  to  another. 
What  if  the  proposition  does  run  full  tilt 
against  our  preconceived  notions;  the 
appeal  is  not  made  to  prejudice;  but  to 
argument,  fact  and  truth.  If  the  posi- 
tion be  not  accepted,  how  are  we  to  rec- 
oncile the  express  contradictions  which 
are  found  in  the  two  records  of  creation. 
For  instance,  Genesis  i,  27,  reads:  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  etc. 
In  this  passage  we  are  plainly  told  that 
man  was  created,  that  he  existed  in 
some  form,  lived  and  had  a  being.  But 
after  all  this— after  the  work  of  the  Gods 
was  completed,  thus  necessarily  compas- 
sing man's  creation,  and  when  the  Lord 
God  is  introduced  afterwards  by  special 


mention,  and  in  a  peculiar  act  of  world 
"generation,"  we  are  flatly  informed 
there  were  no  human  beings,  or  in  Bible 
language,  "there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground,"  Genesis  xi,  5. 

Here  and  now  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  spirits  necessarily  enters 
into  the  discussion  in  a  vital  manner,and, 
though  it  would  be  more  systematic  to 
consider  it  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  it  is 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  argu- 
ments which  prove  that  the  two  narra- 
tives of  creation,  respectively,  refer  to 
distinct  acts,  that,  were  it  separately  con- 
sidered, many  statements  would  be- 
come stale  on  account  of  necessary  repe- 
tition. 

To  resume  the  argument  at  the  point 
where  this  digression  occurred;  it  is  par- 
adoxical how  man  may  be  and  not  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  declar- 
ations of  Moses  are  wholly  inexplicable, 
unless  we  suppose  that  Genesis  i,  27  re- 
counts man's  first,  or  spiritual  creation, 
and  that  his  second  or  physical  forma- 
tion is  narrated  in  Genesis  xi,  5,  etc. 
Upon  any  other  hypothesis  these  two  pas- 
sages hopelessly  contradict  each  other. 
That  this  explanation  is  a  true  one  can 
not  be  questioned,  and  the  following 
considerations  affirm  it: 

In  the  first  account  of  creation  we  are 
told  that  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  Scripture  teaches,  and  the 
whole  Christian  world  believes  that  God 
is  a  spirit.  He  exists  in  a  spirit  world, 
and  the  very  elements  which  prolong  his 
existence  eternally  are  spiritual,  and  we 
can  predict  nothing  of  him  now  that  is 
entirely  earthly  and  gross.  In  the  likeness 
of  this  spiritual  Being,  Moses  tells  us  man 
was  made,  and  manifestly  the  image 
must  consist  in  what  God  is,  not  in  what 
He  is  not;  and  since  He  is  not  anything 
but  spirit,  so  man  was  first  created  not 
anything  but  spirit,  or  spiritual.  If  we 
contend  that  man  was  simultaneously 
created  both  a  spirit  and  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  find  him,  possessed  of 
a  gross  earthly  body,  God  must  also 
inhabit  such  a  body;  for  man  was  made 
in  his  image.  But  the  proposition  that 
the  Divine  Being  possesses  such  a  body 
as  men  do  in  this  temporal  life   cannot 
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be  admitted.  Thus  we  find  ourselves 
forced  to  confess  that  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  man  as  a  spirit, 
and  his  temporal  creation,  which  adapted 
him  to  an  earthly  existence.  But  if  any 
time  elapsed  between  the  two  creations, 
the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
spirits  is  established,  for  the  question  is 
not  how  long  was  the  spirit  in  existence 
before  the  body  was  formed,  but  did  it 
have  a  being  at  all  before  it  existed  in 
the  body.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  spirits  is  in  bad  repute  with 
us,  we  may  perhaps  prefer  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  earthly  bodies. 
Moses  informs  us  that  it  was  after  Adam's 
body  was  formed  that  God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life 
and  not  till  then  did  he  become  a  living 
soul.  This  circumstance  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  spirit  and  body  of  man 
were  not  created  simultaneously;  hence; 
there  must  have  been  two  separate  and 
distinct  acts  of  creation,  one  spiritual 
and  the  other  physical. 

The  very  circumstances  attending  the 
vivifying  of  Adam's  body  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  the  position  maintained  in 
this  article,  viz:  that  there  have  been 
two  creations  effected  already;  and  the 
two  narratives  in  the  genesis  of  Moses 
supply  us  with  just  the  requisite  number 
to  give  us  a  brief  history  of  each.  Con- 
siderable stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  a  "generation"  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  is  spoken  of  in  the  second 
account  of  creation.  Man  was  first 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  after- 
wards "generated,"  i.  <?.,  an  earthly  body 
was  made  for  him,  "out  of  the  ground." 
This  explanatory  clause  proves  our  re- 
marks true  respecting  the  real  meaning 
of  the  wo*rd  "generation"  when  applied 
to  the  creation  of  the  world.  When  we 
read  that  man  was  formed  "out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,"  we  naturally  wish 
to  know  if  he  is  wholly  thus  formed.  Is 
his  mind  formed  out  of  the  same  dust? 
Is  his  spirit  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
material  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  brute  flesh,  etc.,  or  it  is  made  of 
spiritual  substance  and  organized  into 
an  individuality  by  a  spiritual  creation? 
Certainly  the  latter,  for  a  physical  crea- 


tion can  not  produce  a  spirit,  nor  can  a 
spiritual  formation  embrace  a  material, 
physical  organization.  If  creating  man 
in  the  image  of  God,  and,  hence,  wholly 
spiritual,  and  generating  him  an  earthly 
body  are  identical  acts,  further  argument 
is  useless,  for  language  can  have  no  sig- 
nificance. 

Having  shown  that  man  was  first 
created  a  spirit  only,  and  that  at  some 
indefinite  time  thereafter  an  earthly  body 
was  formed  for  him,  it  will  be  objected 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  two  narratives  are  not  voided. 
Admitting  that  man  was  first  created 
spiritually  only,  he  certainly  had  some 
sort  of  a  being  and  the  later  statement 
that  "there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground,"  denies  him  any  being.  The 
language  of  the  text  does  not  sustain 
this  objection  in  the  least.  It  would 
have  been  valid  if  Moses  had  said  that 
man  was  not  in  existence.  Instead  of 
doing  this  he  makes  a  very  carefully 
guarded  statement  that  there  was  no 
man  to  till  the  ground,  and  certainly 
there  was  not.  Had  Moses  stated  there 
was  no  spirit  "to  till  the  ground,"  he 
would  have  contradicted  his  former 
statement  that  man  had  been  created 
spiritually  in  the  image  of  God.  But 
how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  talk  of 
spirits  tilling  the  ground.  Evidently  the 
sense  which  Moses  intended  to  convey 
will  be  made  apparent  if  we  supply  the 
word  "adapted"  after  man,  when  the 
passage  will  read;  "there  was  no  man 
adapted  to  till  the  ground."  It  requires 
bone  and  muscle  to  perform  that  kind  of 
labor,  and  as  yet  no  body  had  been  pre- 
pared for  Adam.  It  was  after  this  fact 
was  accomplished  that  he  began  "to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. ' ' 
Adam  was  not  put  through  a  "sweating" 
process  in  the  first  account  of  creation, 
hence,  that  refers  to  a  spiritual  forma- 
tion. It  is  not  supposed  that  spirits 
"sweat."  Thus  instead  of  finding  a 
contradiction  really  existing  between 
the  two  statements  of  Moses  respecting 
man's  being  and  not  being  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  the  redeeming  clause 
"to  till  the  ground"  affords  strong  proof 
that  the  second  account  of  creation  re- 
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fers  solely  to  visible  and  temporal  form- 
ations. 

Thus  finding  that  the  spirit  of  man  is 
pre-existent,  and  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  Elohistic  narrative  of  creation 
certainly  refers  to  a  spiritual  formation, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
evidences  there  are  in  the  record  itself 
that  the  whole  account  treats  only  of  a 
spiritual,  primal  organization.  The  in- 
vestigation involves  the  question  of  a 
pre-existent  spiritual  formation  of  all 
things.  What,  now  are  the  affirmative 
proofs  that  can  be  offered? 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
have  an  account  of  the  creation  of  vege- 
tables, fish,  fowls  and  beasts;  man  being 
omitted  since  the  proofs  of  his  pre-exis- 
tence  have  already  been  produced. 
Notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  order 
of  these  creations  in  the  Elohistic  narra- 
tive is  as  follows: 

i.  Vegetation,  is  formed.  2.  Fish  and 
all  marine  animals,  and  the  fowls  upon 
the  earth.  3.  Beasts,  and  last  of  all  man. 
In  the  Jehovistic  history  the  order  is:  1. 
Man.  2.  Vegetation.  3.  Beasts  and 
fowls,  and  last  of  all  woman. 

Since  man  is  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
creation  of  the  Gods,madeafterthefishes, 
fowls,  and  beasts  existed,  and  the  first 
of  the  creation  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  fishes,  fowls, 
and  beasts  have  been  created  twice; 
otherwise  we  must  repudiate  one  of  the 
narratives  of  creation.  Which  one  must 
go?  If  a  choice  were  offered  Christian 
readers  in  general,  a  preference  would 
be  expressed  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
first  narrative.  But  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  science  attest  with  the  highest 
degree  of  probability  that  man  actually 
does  not  antedate  the  animals  in  his 
existence  upon  the  earth.  Thus  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  affirms  the  truth 
of  the  Jehovistic  history,  but  proves  that 
the  Elohistic  is  false;  if  we  suppose  it 
refers  to  physical  creation  of  the  earth 
and  the  things  it  contains.  The  reversal 
of  the  order  of  creation  is  a  remarkably 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  a  dual  or- 
ganization. When  the  inspired  record 
states  in  one  place  that  fishes,  fowls  and 
beasts  were  created  before  man  was, and 


in  another  place,  that  they  did  not  exist 
until  after  man  was  created;  such  con- 
flicting statements  can  not  possibly  be 
reconciled  unless  we  admit  a  spiritual 
creation,  and  then  afterwards  a  physical 
one. 

We  notice  that  the  fishes,  beasts,  etc., 
were  not  "generated"  at  the  time  of 
their  first  creation;  but  in  the  Jehovistic 
record  it  is  expressly  stated  they  were 
formed  "out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"' 
as  Adam's  body  was.  If  they  were  not 
first  formed  spiritually,  we  ask  why  this 
discrimination?  Why  is  the  idea  that 
the  bodies  of  animals  were  formed  "out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground"  on  one  occa- 
sion made  prominent,  if  they  were  not 
twice  formed  in  some  manner,  and  one 
of  these  formations  different  from  the 
other.  We  can  account  for  the  promi- 
nent use  of  this  phrase  only  by  sup- 
posing that  at  some  time  the  beasts, 
etc.,  were  created  when  they  were  not 
made  of  the  earthly  elements  called 
"dust." 

Again  when  Moses  speaks  of  the 
second  formation  of  vegetation,  he  re- 
presents it  as  growing  "out  of  the 
ground,"  thus  using  the  same  mark  of 
distinguishment  respecting  vegetation 
that  he  had  previously  employed  when 
contrasting  the  spiritual  and  the  physical 
formation  of  man,  and  also  of  the  fishes, 
and  beasts.  Thus  we  find,  that  Moses 
has  carefully  noted  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  spiritual  and  a  physical  creation, 
and  he  refers  this  difference  alike  to 
man,  fishes,  fowls,  beasts  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  argument  from  analogy 
teaches  us  that  the  earth  was  first  formed 
spiritually.  This  we  deduce  not  only 
from  the  facts  just  cited,  but  also  from 
the  parallel  which  exists  between  the 
history  of  man  and  the  history  of  the 
earth.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated 
by  the  declaration  of  Scripture  that  on 
the  second  occasion  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  "generated"  or  formed  physi- 
cally. 

The  most  definite  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  teach  a  dual  creation  of  all 
things,  have  yet  to  be  introduced,  and 
they  may  be  found  in  Genesis  xi,  4,  5. 
From  the  text  the  words,  "the  earth  and 
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the  heavens  and"  are  omitted,  since  this 
can  be  allowed  without  doing  any  vio- 
lence to  the  grammatical  construction, 
and  the  passage  will  read,  *  *  * 
"The  Lord  God  made  every  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  was  upon  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew,"  etc.,  upon  the  earth;  which  is  a 
necessary  construction  from  what  is 
said  in  the  first  portion  of  the  text. 
Here  we  are  plainly  told  that  every  herb 
was  made  before  it  grew  upon  the  earth, 
and  what  else.  Why  that  every  plant 
was  created  before  it  was  in  the  earth. 
If  language  has  meaning  at  all,  two 
creations  are  taught  in  Scripture.  One 
of  them  was  effected  somewhere  not  on 
this  earth,  the  other  was  when  all  things 
were  "made  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,"  or  earthly  elements.  This 
inspired  translation  of  this  portion  of 
the  Bible,  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet, 
reads  thus: 

"These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they  were 
created  in  the  day  that  I,  the  Lord  God, 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew.  For  I,  the  Lord  God, 
created  all  things  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
spiritually  before  they  were  naturally 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  I,  the 
Lord  God,  had  created  all  the  children 
of  men,  and  not  yet  a  man  to  till  the 
ground,  for  in  heaven  created  I  them; 
and  there  was  not  yet  flesh  upon  the 
earth,  neither  in  the  water,  neither  in 
the  air;  but  I,  the  Lord  God,  spake  and 
there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 
And  I,  the  Lord  God,  formed  man  from 
the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul,  the  first  flesh 
upon  the  earth,  the  first  man  also;  never- 
theless, all  things  were  before  created; 
but  spiritually  were  they  created  and 
made  according  to  my  word.  And  I, 
the  Lord  God,  planted  a  garden  East- 
ward in  Eden,  and  there  I  put  the  man 
whom  I  had  formed.  And  out  of  the 
ground  I,  the  Lord  God,  made  to  grow 
naturally  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 


the  sight  of  man,  and  man  could  behold 
it.  And  they  became  also  a  living  soul. 
It  was  spiritual  in  the  day  that  I  created 
it;  for  it  remaineth  in  the  sphere  which 
I,  God,  created  it  in,  yea,  even  all  things 
which  I  prepared  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  man  saw  that  it  was  good  for  food. 
And  I,  the  Lord  God,  placed  the  tree  of 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
also  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  out  of  the  ground  I,  the  Lord 
God,  formed  every  beast  of  the  field, 
and  every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  brought 
unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them,  and  they  were  also  living  souls, 
and  it  was  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life." 

Comment  on  this  translation  is  useless 
for  no  language  can  be  plainer.  Of 
course  it  will  be  a  hard  dose  for  our  sec- 
tarian friends  to  swallow;  but  after  they 
have  taken  what  Moses  has  prepared  for 
them  respecting  a  spiritual  creation  of 
plants  and  herbs,  (Genesis  xi,  4,  5)  the 
new  translation  by  the  Prophet  will  be 
quite  palatable. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  many  learned 
scientists  ■  will  peruse  these  pages,  but 
they  may  catch  some  scientific  eye,  and 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  danger 
of  pushing  scientific  investigation  too 
far,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  been 
done.  Joseph  Smith  says  that  man  was 
the  first  flesh  upon  the  earth.  Science  is 
just  ready  to  demonstrate  this  truth,  and 
oh,  if  it  should  be  done!  To  have 
scientific  infidelity  attest  thus  by  the 
records  of  the  rocks  that  the  despised 
youth,  Joseph  Smith,  was  an  inspired 
teacher  and  messenger  of  God  would  be 
too  utterly  bad.  Don't  let  anything  of 
the  kind  be  accomplished.  Turn  scien- 
tific investigation  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. The  Christian  world  does  not 
want  any  more  evidence  that  Mormon- 
ism  is  true,  and  the  Mormons  themselves 
have  more  on  hand  now  than  they  can 
manage. 

But  to  resume  the  argument,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  man  is  narrated  in  the  second 
narrative  of  creation,  but  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  this  circumstance 
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in  the  first.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  fact?  Knowing  as  we  do,  that  the 
fall  of  man  was  brought  about  on  this 
visible  earth;  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
a  dual  creation  the  matter  is  of  simple 
explanation  viz:  its  history  could  not  be 
recorded  in  the  first  account  of  creation 
because  the  fact  was  not  yet  accom- 
plished, it  was  brought  about  after  man 
was  clothed  with  a  physical  body,  which 
was  not  effected  until  the  time  embraced 
in  the  second  account  of  creation 
when  man  was  "generated."  Now 
since  the  fall  is  mentioned  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  it  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  just  where  it  is  not;  and  the  reason 
for  the  omission  in  the  first  account  is 
obvious — it  relates  to  a  spiritual  forma- 
tion. 

The  fall  of  Adam  in  the  flesh  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  which  we  have  an 
account,  in  which  beings  fell  from  their 
first  estate.  We  read  of  the  fall  of 
Lucifer  and  a  third  part  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven.  This  was  a  fall  wholly  spiritual, 
and  doubtless  had  Moses  extended  his 
first  account  of  creation  a  little  further, 
he  would  have  entered  at  once  upon  its 
history.  We  cannot  think  our  devils 
are  borrowed  ones,  but  that  they  have 
always  belonged  to  the  earth  they  now 
infest.  Thus  again  the  necessity  for  an 
original  spiritual  organization,  to  "fit" 
(so  to  speak)  this  temporal  one  becomes 
apparent. 

In  all  of  God's  operations  there  is  an 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  All  Christians 
believe  that  in  the  process  of  the  resur- 
rection our  physical  bodies  shall  be 
spiritualized,  and  many  also  believe  that 
this  earth  shall  be  spiritualized  likewise, 
thereby  it  may  become  a  fit  abode  for 
spirits;  there  is  the  idea  of  adaptability 
plainly  taught.  Enoch  and  his  people 
became  so  spiritual  that  this  gross  earth 
was  no  longer  a  proper  abode  for  them, 
and  hence,  they  were  translated;  there 
again  is  the  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  And  why  this  rule  should  have 
no  applicability  to  spirits  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence,  when  Scripture 
teaches  that  it  shall  apply  in  another 
hereafter,  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  just  as 
proper  that  a  pre-existent  spirit  should 


live  upon  a  spirit  world,  as  it  is  that  a 
post-existent  spirit  should  do  so,  and  of 
course  we  did,  and  upon  this  earth,  too, 
when  it  was  first  created  spiritually.  As 
we  shall  hereafter,  when  wholly  spiritual- 
ized, belong  to  this  earth  and  no  other; 
so  in  our  first  estate  we  belonged  to  it 
and  nowhere  else,  and  it  must  have  been 
like  us,  spiritual.  Again  all  matter  is 
intelligent,  or  it  could  not  act  intelli- 
gently as  it  does,  but  it  can  not  be  in- 
telligent without  the  presence  of  spirit, 
nor  can  spiritual  substance  act  harmon- 
iously as  nature  does  without  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  character. 
Since  all  matter  everywhere  manifests 
intelligence,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  at  some  time  a  spirit  world  corres- 
ponding in  exact  proportions  to  the  form 
and  size  of  the  temporal  earth  has  been 
organized.  Why  'the  spiritual  earth 
formation  should  not  antedate  the  tem- 
poral one,  just  as  our  spirits  existed  before 
they  were  clothed  with  bodies,  is  not 
clear.  Now  as  the  first  thirty-four 
verses  of  Genesis  gives  an  account  of 
man's  spiritual  formation,  and  also  that 
of  fishes,  fowls,  beasts  and  vegetables 
so  the  same  Scripture  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  spiritual  formation  of  the 
earth,  etc.  Some  one  will  doubtless 
say  that  if  the  theory  of  a  dual  creation 
be  adopted  it  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  antagonism  which  already 
exists  between  science  and  the  Bible. 
For,  according,  to  the  first  narrative  of 
creation,  six  days,  or  periods,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  act;  while  the  second 
seems  to  intimate  that  there  was  but  one. 
This  objection  is  not  well  founded, 
because  not  warranted  by  the  record. 
The  Elohistic  history  represents  creation 
as  completely  finished;  when  perfected, 
God  surveyed  his  work  and  pronounced 
it  all  very  good,  and  immediately  there- 
after he  betook  himself  to  a  period  of 
rest.  But  we  are  not  told  that  the  Lord 
God  has  ceased  from  his  work  of  crea- 
tion. The  season  in  his  life  and  work 
corresponding  to  the  day  of  rest  which 
the  Gods  enjoyed  will  not  come  to  Him 
until  the  Millennial  dawn  is  ushered  in, 
when  he,  too,  will  survey  his  work,  pro- 
nounce it  good,  and  enjoy  a  rest.      Now 
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as  the  Gods  were  engaged  in  a  continu- 
ous act  of  creation  until  they  rested,  so 
the  Lord  God  is  engaged  in  a  continuous 
act  of  creation  until  he  shall  rest  in  the 
Millennium,  and,  hence,  the  second  crea- 
tion is  progressing  now,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Lord  God.  There  is  an 
important  thought  associated  with  the 
fact,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  by  the 
analogical  argument  just  closed,  viz: 
that  creation  has  been  effected  by  the 
Lord  God  through  the  instrumentality 
of  natural  laws,  and  by  slow  processes. 
In  fact  that  it  has  all  been  done  as  it  is 
now  being  done.  So  the  Bible  teaches, 
and  thus  harmonizes  with  the  demon- 
strated facts  of  science.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  any  saint  can  misapprehend  the 
argument.  Things  temporal  are  types 
of  things  spiritual,  and  things  spiritual 
are  types  of  things  temporal.  Hence, 
the  Millennial  rest  for  the  physical  earth 
has  its  grand  prototype  in  the  Millennial 
rest  which  the  Gods  gave  the  spiritual 
creation,  when  they  ceased  from  their 
work  and  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it.  As  the  spiritual  creation 
recorded  in  the  first  section  of  Genesis 
was  continuously  in  process  of  forma- 
tion up  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  spiritual 
millennium,  so  temporal  creation  is  pro- 
gressing now,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  dawn  of  the  temporal  millen- 
nium. A  pretty  clear  case,  we  think,  is 
thus  made  out  that  if  the  "day"  spoken 
of  in  the  Jehovistic  narrative  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  a  lapse  of  time, 
such  duration  must  be  extended  up  to 
the  hour  when  the  millennial  day  of  rest 
begins  its  dawning. 

Again  we  cannot  suppose  Moses  in- 
tended to  represent  creation  as  finished 
in  the  "day"  mentioned;  for  the  fifth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  verses  express- 
ly exhibit  the  world  as  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state  of  formation.  Indeed  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  time  occupied  in  creation  an 
open  one,  just  as  he  has  done,  for  no 
scripture  anywhere,  represents  creation 
as  perfected.  St.  Peter  directly,  and  St. 
John  indirectly  refer  to  an  act  yet  future, 
which  is  to  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  work  of  world  formation. 
*6* 


Moses  restricts  the  "day"  of  which  he 
speaks  to  a  period  when  no  life  of  any 
description,  whatever,  had  appeared  on 
the  earth — to  a  period  when  the  land 
had  not  yet  been  raised  above  the  seeth- 
ing, universal  ocean,  so  that  God  could 
rain  upon  it — a  period,  which  science 
demonstrates  was  very  early  in  the 
history  of  creation,  hence  we  naturally 
conclude  that  the  "generation"  only  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  what  took 
place  in  the  "day"  mentioned.  Now 
since  "generation"  signifies  the  very 
first  of  our  physical  formation,  our  be- 
ginning, we  see  how  the  inspired  writer 
has  simply  told  us  his  second  history  of 
creation  records  its  "beginning"  only. 
That  is  just  what  the  use  of  the  word 
generation  teaches. 

A  plain  case  has  been  made  out,  and 
it  follows  that  the  vicious  assaults  which 
geological  infidelity  has  made  against 
the  Bible,  count  for  naught.  Years  of 
study  and  unremitting  toil  have  been 
spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to  uproot  the 
foundations  of  Biblical  science,  and  after 
all  this  labor,  and  the  proud  saunterings 
that  have  been  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  infidelity 
must  conclude  with  us  that  it  has  not 
yet  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  right 
direction.  When  geological  science  can 
supply  infidels  with  any  facts  which,  can 
be  transformed  into  weapons  of  assault 
against  the  genesis  of  Moses,  as  related 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Bible,  it  will 
be  time  for  Christians  to  alarm  them- 
selves about  the  accuracy  of  sacred 
science.  But  until  such  facts  are  pro- 
duced and  a  strict  application  of  their 
teachings  is  made  to  the  Jehovistic  narra- 
tive only,  we  may  contemplate  the 
uproar  of  our  opponents  with  a  com- 
placency equaled  by  that  which  is  ex- 
perienced, when  we  are  told  that  an 
impending  collapse  of  the  mysterious 
rings  of  Saturn  threatens  that  planet 
with  a  deluge.  Science  has  not  mastered, 
indeed  she  knows  but  little  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  material  elements  are 
organized  into  worlds,  bodies,  etc.,  and 
until  she  becomes  proficient  in  these 
lower  orders  of  scientific  principles,  all 
questions,  which  relate  to  those  upon 
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which  life  itself  was  formed  and  organ- 
ized must  be  postponed.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  sole  reference  to 
life  or  spiritual  formations,  and  the  less 
we  say  about  spiritual  strata,  rocks  and 
oceans — the  fossilized  bones  of  many 
species  of  spirits  now  extinct,  and  the 
rock  preserved  "scales"  of  life,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us. 

In  conclusion  we  call  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  those  infidels  of  an  intel- 
lectual sort,  who  have  decked  their  hats 
with  plumes, and  their  breasts  with  cheap 
badges  of  show,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed distinction  of  the  Christian's 
claims  that  Genesis  is  inspired.  An 
argument  which  has  been  powerful  with 
many,  and  that  is  founded  on  the  facts 
developed  by  what  scholiasts  term  the 
"higher  criticism,"  of  the  Bible,  has 
been  used  without  mercy  of  late  years, 
and  with  surprising  effect,  as  a  means  to 
overthrow  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Mosaic  inspiration.  The  facts  upon 
which  the  argument  is  founded  have 
been  stated  already,  but  a  repetition  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  infidel  posi- 
tion fairly  before  the  reader. 

The  two  narratives  of  creation  found 
in  Genesis  are  undeniably  contradictory 
and  discrepant.  Some  of  these  narra- 
tives and  contradictions  are  recalled: 

The  first  narrative  states  that  the  Gods 
created  the  earth,  etc.;  the  second  that 
the  labor  was  accomplished  by  Jehovah 
alone.  The  Elohistic  history  affirms  the 
creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God; 
the  Jehovistic  says  he  was  made  out  of 
the  "dust  of  the  ground."  The  first 
represents  man  as  created;  the  second 
says  "there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground."  One  teaches  that  man  was 
created  last  of  all  things,  the  other  that 
he  was  the  first  of  all  animated  beings. 
But  a  complete  list  of  contradictions, etc., ' 
is  not  necessary,  and  these  suffice  our 
purpose.  Infidels  claim  that  in  view  of 
this  contrariety  of  statement,  all  ideas 
that  the  two  histories  were  written  by 
an  infallible  spirit  of  truth  must  be  aban- 
doned, since  truth  cannot  vary  no  matter 
how  many  times  it  may  be  told.  We 
know  that  when  court  witnesses  contra- 
dict each  other  in  a  manner  as  positive 


as  the  two  accounts  of  creation,  one  of 
the  witnesses,  at  least,  is  liable  to  im- 
peachment. Thus  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  that  one  of  the  histories  must 
be  stricken  out,  and  this  fact  demolishes 
the  claim  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in- 
spired, and  if  the  whole  book  is  not,  we 
have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any 
portion  of  it  is. 

Having  thus  determined  that  the  whole 
book  must  go,  the  facts  elicited  by  the 
"high  criticism"  seem  to  afford  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  justice  of  the 
decision  that  Genesis  is  not  inspired; 
they  just  clinch  the  argument,  and  con- 
firm the  whole  proceedings.  How  does 
the  "higher  criticism"  do  this?  Well,  it 
has  discovered  the  peculiarities  which 
have  been  referred  to  heretofore,  viz: 
that  in  the  first  account  of  creation  the 
word  God  is  used  exclusively,  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Divine  Being  who 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
the  term  Lord  God  only  is  so  used  in 
the  second.  We  cannot  pooh  pooh  such 
a  strange  peculiarity  for  it  must  mean 
something.  Then  again  the  Elohistic 
narrative  does  not  mention  "dust"  at 
all  in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
man,  nor  of  anything  else,  but  the  Je- 
hovistic story  is  very  express  in  stating 
that  man  and  all  the  lower  order  of 
animals  were  made  "out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground."  The  infidel  will  not  allow 
the  Christian's  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  this  peculiarity  either,  and  de- 
mands an  explanation. 

As  the  sectarian  can  not  give  him 
one  that  is  at  all  satisfactory,  he 
manufactures  a  theory  that  covers  the 
situation  fully.  In  substance  it  is  as 
follows:  In  earlier  times,  just  as  at 
present,  men  had  different  ideas  per- 
taining to  many  things.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  materialists,  and  those  who 
were  not.  The  materialist  believed  of 
course  that  man  is  wholly  made  "out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,"  but  his  oppon- 
ents did  not.  The  materialist  wanted  to 
"get  away"  with  his  opponents,  and  the 
opponents  wanted  to  "lay  out"  the 
materialist.  If  the  materialist  could  get 
down  to  the  last,  or  rather  first. fact  in 
the  case,  and  show   by  proof  indisput- 
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able  that  the  first  man  was  nothing  but 
"dust,"  because  he  was  created  out  of 
nothing  else,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  argument.  When  the  opponents  saw 
what  was  done  and  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  getting  "left"  by  the  sharp  prac- 
tice of  the  materialists,  how  could  they 
get  even  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
the  only  part  of  man  that  was  worthy  of 
mention  was  his  spirit.  This  they  did 
by  getting  up  a  counter  history  of  crea- 
tion which  proved  that  man  was  not 
"dust,"  but  a  spirit,  for  in  their  history 
the  very  word"dust"was  not  mentioned. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  two  histories  of 
creation  originated.  They  were  gotten 
up  by  rival  schools  of  philosophers, 
simply  as  supporters  of  the  doctrines 
which  were  respectively  taught  by  them. 
A  very  plain  case  says  the  infidel,  for  one 
of  the  narratives  is  wholly  materialistic, 
while  the  other  is  altogether  spiritual. 

But  the  "higher  criticism"  does  not 
stop  here.  Having  clinched  the  propo- 
sition that  Genesis  "must  go,"  it  goes  a 
step  further  and  offers  to  clinch  the 
clinch.  How  is  this  done?  In  this  way. 
Since  it  is  shown  so  conclusively  that 
one  of  the  histories  was  written  by  the 
materialists,  and  the  other  by  the  spirit- 
ualists, (so  to  speak),  the  proposition 
that  they  were  written  by  different  per- 
sons can  not  be  denied,  and  the  infidel 
is  ready  with  his  proofs  that  they 
were.  The  fact  is  well  established  that 
every  individual  employs  certain  definite 
peculiarities  in  expressing  his  thoughts; 
and  these  characteristics  are  specially 
observable  in  the  writings  of  different 
authors.  Now  this  peculiarity  is  so 
marked  in  the  two  histories  of  creation 
that  in  one  the  word  "God"  only  is  used, 
and  in  the  other  "Lord  God,"  when  the 
Creator  is  spoken  of.  From  this  fact  it 
appears  that  the  author  of  the  first  narra- 
tive could  not  have  known  the  Divine 
Being,  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
God,  and  had  the  same  author  written 
the  second  account  we  would  find  in  it 
no  appellation  for  God,  but.  God;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  writer 
of  the  second  history,  i  e\  had  he  written 
the  first  one,  also;  we  would  then  find 
the  title  Lord  God  only. 


Or,  again,  we  are  told,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  separate  histories  were 
written  for  the  use  of  different  tribes  or 
nations,  living  apart,  and  each  having  a 
distinct  language;  in  one  of  which  the 
Almighty  was  known  by  the  name  of 
God,  and  in  the  other  he  was  called 
Jehovah.  This  in  substance  is  the  gist 
of  the  argument  which  makes  up  the 
infidel  chain  of  evidence,  which  binds 
Genesis  fast  ,  ready  for  the  burning. 
Having  shown  the  very  causes  which  led 
to  the  production  of  the  two  histories, 
and  by  different  writers,  thus  accounting 
for  the  contradictions  found  in  them; 
the  sectarian  is  asked  to  repudiate  all 
claims  of  inspiration  for  the  Mosaic 
record,  and  how  he  can  long  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  demand  is  a  mystery, 
unless  he  imbibes  a  little  of  the  spirit, 
and  adopts  some  of  the  principles  of 
Mormonism.  Looking  at  the  Mosaic 
record  from  the  infidel  and  sectarian 
standpoint,  it  is  evident  that  Moses 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  compiler  only. 
We  plainly  see  how  that  prior  to  this 
time  there  were  various  and  conflicting 
accounts  of  creation  originated  from 
sinister  motives;  though  all  doubtless 
were  regarded  as  sacred.  These  his- 
tories formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of 
different  parties,  each  contending  for 
religious  supremacy;  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous Moses  attempting  to  curry  favor  with 
all  classes,  made  a  clumsy  effort  to  com- 
pound the  clashing  doctrines  and  estab- 
lish some  basis  of  union  among  the 
people.  But  his  work  was  so  poorly  exe- 
cuted that  both  the  purpose,  and  the  effort 
are  too  clearly  manifest  to  be  ignored. 

These  and  kindred  arguments  which 
are  seemingly  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
truth,  have  caused  thousands  of  honest 
hearted  persons  to  repudiate  the  claims 
of  Mosaic  inspiration.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  for  with  no  more  light  than 
sectarianism  is  capable  of  throwing  upon 
the  Genesis  of  the  Bible,  the  infidel  posi- 
tion is  unassailable. 

But  now  the  principles  of  a  true  gos- 
pel proclaim  to  the  world  the  fact  that, 
when  infidelity  has  assailed  Genesis  be- 
cause of  the  contradictions  which  are 
found  in  the  two  narratives,  and  more 
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especially  because  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  "higher 
criticism,"  the  attack  has  not  been  made 
upon  the  Bible,  but  upon  an  apostate 
Christianity,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
the  weapons  employed  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  dictation  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  ammunition  used  could  not 
have  been  forged  this  side  of  heaven. 

With  what  feelings  of  disgust  must 
infidelity  contemplate  the  fact  that  its 
system  of  arguments,  while  serving  to 
demolish  irresistibly  a  false  system  of 
sectarian  Christianity,  supplies  another 
and  newer  opponent  with  the  very 
means  required  to  crush  the  conquerors 
themselves.  If  foes  have  built  impreg- 
nable quarters  for  Mormonism,  none 
can  complain  'if  she  enters  them  and 
there  dwells  at  her  ease. 

Let  us  now  see  how  infidelity  vindi- 
cates the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and 
establishes  the  doctrine  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  points 
out  Mormonism  as  the  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  which  can  not  be  hid: 

Infidelity  affirms  that  the  first  account  of 
creation  was  written  by  some  one  to  counteract 
materialistic  tendencies.  This  fact  is  apparent 
because  of  no  mention  of  earthly  elements  is 

made   in   the   first  history. The    Bible   and 

modern  revelation  both  affirm  that  the  first 
creation  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  wholly 
spiritual. 

Infidelity  affirms  the  second  account  of  crea- 
tion was  written  by  a  materialist  and  to  counter- 
act spiritualistic  tendencies.  That  account  states 
every  thing  was  made  of  "dust,"  and  the  con- 
clusion respecting  the  design  of  the  author,  is 
irresistible. The  Bible  and  modern  revela- 
tion both  affirm  that  the  second  account  of 
creation  refers  solely  to  a  visible  and  physical 
formation,  and  records  events  which  transpired 
when  every  thing  was  made  of  "dust." 

Infidelity  lays  immense  stress  upon  the  appar- 
ent confusion  of  names  at  the  close  of  the  first 
account  of  creation  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second.  With  this  remarkable  peculiarity  it 
proves  the  truth  of  the  theory  respecting  the 
origination  of  one  history,  referring  to  a  sup- 
posed spiritual,  and  another  to  a  supposed  mate- 
rial   creation. Mormonism    insists    that   the 

significance  of  this  strange  peculiarity  be  recog- 
nized, and  with  it  proves  that  there  was  a  primal 
spiritual  creation  and  afterwards  a  physical 
formation. 


Having  thus  briefly  illustrated  the 
manner  in  which  infidelity  has  testified 
to  the  truth  of  the  Bible  Genesis,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  discern  other  sim- 
ilar points  not  mentioned,  and  pass  on 
to  notice  a  variation  or  two.  Infidelity 
asserts  that  the  confusion  of  names  in  the 
respective  accounts  of  creation,  proves 
they  were  written  by  two  different  au- 
thors. Mormonism  affirms  this  confu- 
sion of  names,  proves  not  that  there 
were  two  authors,  but  two  creations. 

Again,  infidelity  claims  the  use  of  the 
different  appellations  for  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, as  they  are  used  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  disproves  its  inspiration.  Now 
every  Bible  student  must  know  that  the 
continuous  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
word  God  in  the  second  account  of  cre- 
ation would  disprove  the  inspiration  of 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  Bible,  if  in- 
deed all  of  it  were  not  thus  involved. 
Every  Bible  writer,  Moses  himself  in- 
cluded, testifies  that  the  title  Lord  God 
must  be  used  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  Being  who  actually  performed  the 
work  of  physical  creation.  If  the  word 
God  (Gods)  were  used  properly  in  the 
second  account  of  creation,  the  Gospel 
by  St.  John  would  be  false,  for  he  says 
the  Lord  God  made  the  earth.  So,  too, 
would  the  prophet  be  snared,  for  he 
says  the  Lord  God  alone  performed  the 
work  of  visible  creation.  So,  too,  would 
Mormonism  be  proven  false,  since  its 
principles  teach  (as  every  one  knows 
who  has  been  instructed)  that  the  work 
of  creation  iwas  effected  by  Jehovah, 
who  is  the  Lord  God. 

Who  not  inspired  could  have  known 
of  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  name  in 
the  Bible  genesis  just  where  it  is  intro- 
duced? Which  of  the  later  writers  of 
Scripture,  if  not  inspired,  could  have 
copied  after  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
second  account  of  creation  instead  of 
the  first?  How  did  Mormonism,  if  not 
founded  by  a  messenger  divinely  in- 
spired, harmonize  its  principles  and  teach- 
ings with  the  developments  of  science 
of  the  "higher  criticism?"  If  Genesis  is 
not  inspired,  to  what  source  must  we 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  every  Bible  writer  who  has 
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treated  upon  the  subject  at  all,  that 
Moses  was  right  when  he  used  the  word 
"God"  in  the  first,  and  the  title  "Lord 
God"  in  the  second  account  of  creation? 
If  Moses  was  uninspired  when  he  wrote 
Genesis,  the  rest  of  the  Bible  is  false, 
for  it  testifies  as  he  does.  Thus  we  find 
the  very  facts  which  infidelity  claims  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  Genesis  is 
not  an  inspired  book,  demonstrates  the 
very  opposite,  if  there  are  any  inspired 
teachings  anywhere  extant  on  this  earth. 
If  Genesis  falls,  the  Bible  must  go  and 
Mormonism  with  it,  but  if  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  are  true,  Genesis 
is  also,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  must  stand,  for  all  these  teach 
alike  respecting  the  work  of  creation. 
In  conclusion  we  remind  our  readers 
that  no  fact  of  geological  science  can  be 


used  as  a  weapon  of  assault  against  the 
first  account  of  creation  as  recorded  in 
Genesis.  As  that  narrative  refers  wholly 
to  a  spiritual  creation,  when  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  a  spiritual  deep,  and 
when  spiritual  earths,  suns,  beasts  and 
man  were  formed,  the  scientific  princi- 
ples upon  which  such  organizations  were 
effected,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  investigation,  at  present.  Infidelity 
must  assail  the  second  account  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  only  in  its  attempts  to  dis- 
prove the  science  of  the  Bible  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  earth. 

Thos.  W.  Brookbank. 


Economy  wisely  directed  is  not  only 
not  stingy  or  mean,  but  the  thing  that 
makes  benevolence  and  generosity  pos- 
sible. 


ELECTRICITY. 


FRICTIONAL,  OR   STATIC    ELECTRICITY. 

The  wonderful  advances  made  of  late 
years  in  the  various  fields  of  experimen- 
tal science  has  removed  this  term,  with 
many  others,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
specialist  and  the  domain  of  strictly  tech- 
nical application,  to  the  category  of  fa- 
miliar expressions.  At  present  the  word 
"Electricity"  has  a  double  application, 
designating  a  particular  force,  and  the 
science  which  deals  with  such  force  and 
its  effects. 

The  electric  force  has  long  been  known 
to  exist.  As  early  as  600  B.  C.  the  cele- 
brated Grecian  philosopher,  Thales,  ob- 
served that  if  a  piece  of  amber  be  rubbed 
vigorously  with  silk,  it  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  very  light  bodies, 
such  as  particles  of  floating  dust,  bits  of 
paper,  shavings  of  wood,  etc.  This 
observation, with  the  simple  experiments 
it  suggested,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  step  in  the  survey  of  a  field  now 
apparently  illimitable,  and  growing 
wider  with  every  new  discovery.  The 
Greeks  applied  the  term  Electron  to  this 
mysterious  attractive  agent,  the  same 
being  their  name  for  amber.     Each  ob- 


servation and  experiment  suggested 
others,  and  before  long  it  was  learned 
that  this  power  of  attraction  could  be 
excited  by  rubbing  on  many  substances 
besides  amber.  Knowledge  upon  this 
subject  grew  rapidly,  but  not  till  1600  A. 
D.  was  a  proper  arrangement  and  sys- 
tematic classification  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced; and  it  is  with  this  date  that  the 
science  of  electricity  is  usually  said  to 
have  originated.  At  that  time  an  exper- 
imenter named  Gilbert,  of  Colchester, 
England,  published  a  list  of  substances 
possessing  electric  properties. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  many  ex- 
periments in  electricity  are  of  themselves 
extremely  simple — though  not  less  in- 
structive for  that — and  a  little  thought 
and  effort  bestowed  in  this  direction  will 
reward  the  patient  observer  with  a  much 
clearer  conception  of  the  subject,  than 
could  possibly  be  gained  from  reading 
alone.  Ignorance  of  such  a  matter  as 
the  one  before  us  is  to-day  inexcusable 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  possesses 
the  ability  to  read  and  the  power  to 
think.  A  firm  belief  that  a  few  judic- 
iously arranged  and  carefully  conducted 
experiments  will  prove  of  decided  good 
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in  the  direction  indicated,  induces  the 
writer  to  submit  the  following  selection 
of  simple  processes,  each  of  which  may 
be  successfully  performed  with  little  or 
no  expense,  and  with  but  ordinary  inge- 
nuity, provided  such  be  coupled  with 
those  indispensable  endowments  of 
every  successful  experimenter  and  dis- 
coverer— perseverance  and  an  unswerv- 
ing zeal  in  the  search  for  truth.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  every  experiment 
is  a  question  addressed  to  nature;  if 
properly  framed  and  expressed,  an  un- 
mistakable reply  will  be  manifested  in 
the  resulting  phenomena. 

Experiment  i.  Secure  a  small  cylin- 
der of  glass,  such  as  an  Argand.  lamp- 
chimney,  or  a  long  bottle  like  those  in 
which  olive  oil  is  usually  sold,  or,  better 
still,  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
feet  long,  which  can  be  obtained  of  any 
dealer  in  chemical  supplies  for  a  few 
cents.  Provide  also  a  piece  of  silk,  dark 
color  preferable, -though  not  essential — 
a  silk  handkerchief  will  answer  well.  See 
that  both  glass  and  silk  are  dry  and 
warm.  Rub  the  glass  with  the  silk  vig- 
orously for  some  time,  then  bring  the 
excited  glass  near  bits  of  tissue  paper, 
bran,  finely  cut  cork,  or  any  similar 
light  bodies.  In  every  instance  these 
particles  will  fly  toward  the  glass,  re- 
main in  contact  a  short  time,  and  finally 
be  driven  forcibly  away. 

Experiment  2.  Provide  a  rod  of  shel- 
lac, or  a  stick  of  sealing  wax,  or  a  cylin- 
der of  vulcanized  caoutchouc — one  of 
the  round  rubber  rulers  now  commonly 
sold  by  stationers  will  do  well.  If  neither 
of  these  be  obtainable,  procure  a  piece 
of  wood  of  the  required  shape,  and 
cover  it  completely  with  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  resin  and  one-third  beeswax, 
previously  melted  together.  Rub  this 
rod  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or,  better, 
with  the  fur  side  of  a  cat  or  rabbit  skin, 
and  bring  it  near  the  light  bodies,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  glass  rod  in  Experi- 
ment 1,  and  similar  results  will  be  ob- 
served. 

Experiment  3.  Prepare  a  pea-sized 
ball  of  cork,  or  of  pith  from  the  elder  or 
sunflower   plant,   and  suspend  it   on   a 


thread  of  fine  silk  from  any  support 
about  which  it  can  swing  freely.  Bring 
the  glass  rod  near,  after  being  properly 
rubbed  with  silk,  and  notice  that  the 
pith  or  cork  ball  is  attracted  toward  the 
glass,  will  cling  to  it,  aud  then  be  re- 
pelled. Now  approach  with  the  shellac 
rod  newly  rubbed  with  flannel  or  fur, 
and  observe  that  the  ball  is  very  strongly 
attracted.  From  these  simple  processes 
our  minds  are  prepared  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  glass  rubbed  with  silk  is  pos- 
sessed of  electric  properties  opposite  to 
those  of  shellac  excited  by  flannel.  The 
early  experimenters  spoke  of  two  kinds 
of  electricity,  viz:  vitreous,  or  that  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  and  resinous,  or 
that  developed  on  resin-like  bodies.  For 
convenience  sake,  the  term  positive  and 
the  symbol  -f  has  been  applied  to  vit- 
reous electricity,  «nd  negative,  repre- 
sented by  —  to  the  resinous  kind. 

Experiment  4.  Rub  a  metallic  rod, 
such  as  a  fire  poker  or  a  butcher's 
"steel"  with  either  flannel  or  silk,  and 
test  the  condition  of  the  same  by  bring- 
ing it  near  the  suspended  ball.  No  at- 
traction is  noticed;  from  which  fact,  sub- 
stances are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
one  of  the  two  classes;  electrics,  or  those 
that  become  excited  or  electrified  by  fric- 
tion; and  non-electrics,  or  those  that 
appear  incapable  of  such  action.  If  we 
could  provide  the  metal  used  above  with 
a  glass  or  rubber  handle,  after  proper 
rubbing,  the  bar  would  attract  as  the 
glass  or  rubber  would  do.  But  to  more 
fully  understand  this  indication  perform 

Experiment  5.  Suspend  the  bar  of 
metal  used  above  in  a  stirrup  formed  by 
doubling  a  silk  handkerchief  or  a  wide 
silk  ribbon.  Bring  one  end  near  the 
suspended  ball,  and  touch  the  other  end 
with  the  excited  glass  or  shellac,  all  con- 
tact of  the  bar  with  the  body  or  wall  be- 
ing avoided.  The  ball  will  be  attracted. 
Repeat  the  experiment,  using  a  stick  of 
dry  wood  in  place  of  the  metallic  bar, 
no  evidence  of  attraction  is  found.  We 
may  therefore  speak  of  some  substances 
as  being  capable  of  conveying  or  con- 
ducting the  electric  force  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  bar 
which  carried  the  force  from  the  excited 
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rod  to  the  suspended  ball;  such  bodies 
are  called  conductors;  others  lacking 
this  power  are  called  non-conductors  or 
insulators.  In  the  case  of  the  bar  used 
in  Experiment  3  it  is  probable  that  by 
friction  electricity  was  developed,  as 
when  glass  or  silk  was  used,  but  the 
metal  being  a  conductor  allowed  the 
electric  force  to  diffuse  itself  throughout 
the  whole  bar,  thence  through  the  body 
of  the  experimenter  to  the  ground.  An 
insulating  handle  would  cut  off  all  such 
communication.  Mr.  Gray,  an  English 
investigator,  used  a  glass  tube  with  a 
cork  in  one  end.  After  rubbing  the  tube 
he  found  the  cork  capable  of  attracting 
light  bodies  as  was  the  tube  itself.  He 
now  placed  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  cork, 
and  found  that  too  to  be  electrified  when- 
ever the  glass  was.  His  next  step  was 
to  transmit  the  electric  excitement 
through  several  yards  of  stout  thread, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  loops  of 
silk.  One  of  these  loops  being  accident- 
ally broken  he  substituted  for  it  a  loop  of 
ordinary  thread,  and  found  all  attempts 
to  produce  electric  excitement  at  the  end 
futile.  He  supposed  the  thread  loop  to 
be  too  coarse,  and  replaced  it  with  a 
piece  of  very  fine  wire,  with  no  better 
results.  Though  a  score  of  silken  sup- 
ports remained  intact  the  single  loop  of 
cotton  or  wire  prevented  the  transmis- 
sion. Gray  concluded  at  once  that  the 
silk  was  effectual  on  account  of  some 
inherent  quality  in  the  substance,  and 
not  as  a  result  of  its  fineness. 

It  is  seen  that  the  electrics  or  excitable 
bodies  are  all  non-conductors;  while  the 
non-electrics  are  conductors.*  Con- 
ductors may  be  imagined  to  possess  a 
property  with  reference  to  electricity  an- 
alogous to  the  transparency  of  glass 
regarding  light.  A  non-conducting  sub- 
stance is  as  impassable  to  the  electric 
force  as  is  a  stone  wall  to  the  sun's  rays. 

*  Following  is  a  list  of  the  commonest  con- 
ducting and  non-conducting  materials: 

Conductors,  or  non-electrics: — Metals,  char- 
coal, metallic  ores,  water,  alcohol,  paper,  living 
plants,  flax,  animals. 

Non-conductors,  or  electrics: — Fats,  wax, 
glass,  leather,  silk,  rubber,  furs,  amber,  resin 
baked  wood,  parchment,  porcelain. 


Electricity  is  being  constantly  developed 
in  all  our  movements. 

Experiment  6.  Take  a  small  sheet  of 
ordinary  brown  or  yellow  wrapping  pa- 
per, and  while  standing  in  a  warm  room 
draw  it  several  times  between  the  arm 
and  the  body  so  that  both  sides  will  be 
rubbed  by  the  coat;  the  paper  will  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  table  or  wall  when 
brought  near,  proving  its  electrified  con- 
dition. 

Experiment  7.  Warm  a  sheet  of  ordi- 
nary writing  paper,  place  it  on  a  dry 
table  or  board,  and  rub  it  with  a  common 
pencil  eraser.  The  paper  will  be  found 
strongly  electrified  and  will  resist  con- 
siderable effort  to  draw  it  from  the  table. 

If  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per- 
formed in  a  dark  room,  in  nearly  every 
instance  a  spark  would  be  seen  to  pass 
between  the  electrified  body  and  that  to 
which  it  was  presented.  Walking  over  a 
warm  carpet  with  only  woolen  stockings 
on  the  feet,  will  often  generate  sufficient 
electricity  to  produce  a  distinct  spark,  if 
the  knuckle  be  presented  to  the  wall.  A 
gas  jet  may  be  lighted  in  this  manner. 
Blasts  in  mines  have  been  prematurely 
exploded  through  the  workmen  touching 
the  wires  after  having  became  electrified 
by  friction  in  the  passages.  Electricity 
may  be  said  to  be  in  general  the  com- 
panion of  friction.  Two  pieces  of  loaf 
sugar  rubbed  together  will  become  even 
luminous  in  a  dark  room.  A  coat  after 
being  newly  brushed  is  so  highly  electri- 
fied that  it  attracts  all  the  dust  and 
floating  particles   in  the  neighborhood. 

Various  machines  have  been  devised 
for  the  development  of  this  socalled 
frictional  or  static  electricity,  in  a 
stronger  degree  than  could  be  realized 
by  the  simple  rubbing  processes  already 
described.  The  first  and  simplest  of  the 
kind  was  constructed  by  the  renowned 
Otto  von  Guericke  in  1672,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  large  globe  of  sulphur, 
attached  to  a  crank  so  that  it  could  be 
readily  revolved  in  contact  with  the 
hand  of  the  experimenter,  or  a  pad  of 
silk  held  against  it;  afterward,  glass  and 
ebonite  took  the  place  of  the  sulphur, 
and  the  cylindrical  form  superseded  the 
spherical.     Later  still,  flat  discs  of  glass 
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or  ebonite  came  into  use,  and  at  present 
the  plate  machines  are  in  greatest  favor. 
They  have  been  constructed  of  sufficient 
size  to  throw  a  spark  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  By  the  use  of  such,  and 
proper  condensers  in  the  form  of  Leyden- 
jar  batteries,  most  powerful  effects  may 
be  produced,  such  as  melting  and  even 
volatilizing  metals,  firing  combustibles 
and  explosives,  and  shattering  to  pieces 
ill  conducting  materials,  through  which 
the  discharge  may  be  sent. 

The  great  resemblance  between  these 
effects  and  those  of  atmospheric  electric- 
ity appeared  even  to  the  early  electri- 
cians. The  color  and  form  of  the  spark 
from  the  machine  suggested  an  analogy 
with  the  lightning  flash,  and  the  sharp, 
crackling  noise,  with  thunder  in  miniature. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  among  others,  ob- 
served the  similarity;  to  prove  which, 
no  less  than  to  invite  attention  to  a 
somewhat  rare  relic  of  this  wonderful 
man,  the  following  letter  is  introduced. 
It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Law,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  conversazione  given  to  Prof. 
Helmholtz  at  University  College,  London : 
London,  December  15,  1716. 

Dear  Doctor: — He  that  in  ye  mine  of  knowl- 
edge deepest  diggeth,  hath  like  every  other 
miner  ye  least  breathing  time,  and  must  some- 
times at  least  come  to  terr.  alt  for  air.  In  one 
of  these  respiratory  intervals  I  now  sit  doune  to 
write  to  you,  my  friend.  You  ask  me  hou  with 
so  much  study  I  manage  to  retene  my  health. 
Ah  my  dear  doctor,  you  have  a  better  opinion 
of  your  lazy  friend  than  he  hath  of  himself. 
Morpheus  is  my  best  companion;  without  eight 
or  nine  hours  of  him  ye  correspondent  is  not 
worth  one  scavenger's  peruke.  My  practizes 
did  at  ye  first  hurt  my  stomach,  but  now  I  eat 
heartily  enow  as  ye  will  see  when  I  come  down 
beside  you.  I  have  been  much  amused  by  ye 
singular  phenomena  resulting  from  bringing  a 
needle  into  contact  with  apiece  of  amber  or  resin 
fricated  on  silk  clothe.  Ye  flame  putteth  me  in 
mind  of  sheet  lightning  on  a  small — hou  very 
small — scale.  But  I  shall  in  my  epistles  abjure 
Philosophy,  whereof  when  I  comedown  to  Sakly 
I'll  give  you  enow.  I  began  to  scrawl  at  five 
mins  frm  nine  of  ye  elk,  and  have  in  writing 
consumed  ten  mins.  My  Ld.  Somerset  is 
announced. 

Farewell.  Gd  bless  you  and  help  yr  sincere 
friend.  Isaac  Newton. 

To  Dr.  Law,  Suffolk. 


To  the  American  philosopher,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  belongs  the  honor  of  con- 
clusively establishing  the  identity  as  re- 
gards nature  and  effects  between  artific- 
ial and  atmospheric  electricity.  He  sent 
up  a  kite  provided  with  an  iron  point 
which  was  connected  with  a  hempen 
string;  thus  furnishing  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  clouds  and  the 
earth.  Nature  answered  the  question 
thus  boldly  propounded,  fully  and  gently. 
The  tragic  deaths  of  Prof.  Richman  and 
others  in  subsequent  attempts  to  repeat 
and  extend  the  experiments  of  Franklin, 
teach  that  the  process  employed  by  him 
was  by  no  means  a  safe  one.  He  at- 
tached a  large  key  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  kite  cord,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
therefrom  sparks  resembling  those  de- 
veloped by  the  electric  machine.  By 
this  demonstration  too,  the  efficacy  of  a 
protecting  conductor  or  lightning  rod  on 
houses  was  indicated. 

The  announcement  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  met  with  various  receptions. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  treated  the 
account  with  feelings  akin  to  scorn. 
Derisive  epithets  were  applied  to  Frank- 
lin's name  and  he  was  caricatured  in  a 
vulgar  manner  about  the  streets  of  many 
European  cities.  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  though  a  monarch,  delighted  in  the 
company  of  scientific  thinkers,  used 
every  endeavor  within  his  power  to  con- 
vince his  people  of  the  impostures  of  the 
"American  mechanic."  Clergymen  sought 
to  impress  upon  their  followers  the 
dangers  attending  the  employment  of 
such  an  instrument  as  the  proposed 
lightning  rod,  arguing  that  to  attempt  to 
ward  off  or  in  any  way  escape  the  des- 
truction of  the  thunder  bolt,  was  sacri- 
lege, and  indicated  a  spirit  as  deeply 
rebellious  as  that  of  a  child,  who  would 
strive  to  avoid  the  chastising  rod  of  an 
angry  parent. 

George  III  of  England  so  far  encour- 
aged the  project,  as  to  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  a  rod  on  Buckingham  Palace,  but 
the  King's  advisers  convinced  him  that  as 
a  pointed  conductor  actually  invited  the 
electric  discharge,  its  use  was  highly 
dangerous,  and  that  the  whole  affair  of 
placing  a  rod  on  the  royal  residence  was 
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a  deliberate  attempt  at  regicide.  The 
pointed  and  protecting  rod  was  forth- 
with removed,  and  in  place  a  pole  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  was  constructed. 
But  a  revulsion  in  popular  feeling  toward 
the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia  soon 
came.  The  learned  societies  of  the  day 
eagerly  sought  to  enroll  his  name,  and 
even  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ad- 
mitted him  as  a  Fellow. 

The  present  form  of  lightning  rod  is 
a  metallic  conductor  projecting  above 
the  roof,  and  passing  thence  to  the 
ground,  electric  communication  with  the 
walls  of  the  building  being  prevented  by 
insulating  holders.  A  broken  rod,  or  one 
forming  imperfect  communication  with 
moist  earth  at  the  foot,  is  a  source  of  de- 
cided danger.  It  would  appear  most  in 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  experi- 
menters to  place  the  rod  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  building,  supported  on  a 
pole,  and  reaching  above  the  highest 
parts  of  the  house.  The  object  is  to 
gradually  neutralize  the  highly  electrified 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  offering 
communication  with  the  ground — the 
common  reservoir  of  electric  force. 
Nature  has  provided  pointed  conductors 
and  efficient  protectors  in  every  twig  and 
leaf,  on  tree  and  shrub.  Through  these 
silent  mediators  the  ammunition  of  the 


clouds  is  drawn  away,  and  the  storm  is 
robbed  of  its  destructive  fury.  At  times 
the  conditions  are  so  favorable  that  the 
electrified  state  of  these  natural  conduc- 
tors and  others  manifests  itself  in  tongues 
of  fire,  often  appearing  on  the  masts  and 
arms  of  ships.  Such  is  called  St.  Elmo's 
Fire,  and  its  appearance  is  greeted  by 
sailors  as  a  presage  of  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  voyage.  J.  E.  Talmage. 


A  Natural  Whispering  Gallery. — 
The  greatest  "whispering  gallery"  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Colorado  River.  For  years  this  chasm 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  pros- 
pectors and  miners,  on  account  of  its 
wonderful  transmissions  of  sound;  but 
it  has  only  been  since  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  that  any  definite  idea  has  been 
entertained  of  the  great  distance  it 
travels  within  these  walls.  A  train  of 
cars  crossing  the  bridge  at  the  Needles 
can  be  plainly  heard  on  a  quiet  day 
at  Cottonwood  Island,  a  distance  of 
eighty-four  miles.  The  fife  and  drum 
at  Fort  Mojave  is  distinctly  heard  at 
Bull's  Head,  a  distance  of  eighty-four 
miles.  The  report  of  the  sunrise  gun 
at  Fort  Mojave  can  be  heard  at  Eldo- 
rado Canyon,  a  distance  of  ninety-six 
miles. 
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There's  a  mountain  named  Stern  Justice, 
Tall  and  towering,  gloomy,  grand, 

Frowning  o'er  a  vale  called  Mercy, 
Loveliest  in  all  the  land. 

Great  and  mighty  is  the  mountain, 
But  its  snowy  crags  are  cold, 

And  in  vain  the  sunlight  lingers 
On  the  summit  proud *and  bold. 

There  is  warmth  within  the  valley, 

And  I  love  to  wander  there 
'Mid  the  fountains  and  the  flowers, 

Breathing  fragrance  on  the  air. 

Much  I  love  the  solemn  mountain ; 

It  doth  meet  my  sombre  mood, 
When,  amid  the  muttering  thunder, 

O'er  my  soul  the  storm-clouds  brood; 


But  when  tears,  like  ram,  have  fallen 

From  the  fountain  of  my  woe, 
And  my  soul  has  lost  its  fierceness, 

Straight  unto  the  vale  I  go  ; 

Where  the  landscape,  gently  smiling, 
O'er  my  heart  pours  healing  balm, 

And,  as  oil  on  troubled  waters, 
Brings  from  out  its  storm  a  calm. 

Yes,  I  love  both  vale  and  mountain, 
Ne'er  from  either  would  I  part, 

Each  unto  my  life  is  needful, 
Both  are  dear  unto  my  heart ; 

For  the  smiling  vale  doth  soften 
All  the  rugged  steep  makes  sad, 

And  from  icy  rocks  meander 
Rills  that  make  the  valley  glad. 

O.  F.  Whitney. 
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EPISTLE. 
To  the  Young  Men  of  Israel: 

Beloved  Brethren  in  the  New  and 
Everlasting  Covenant:  This  being  my 
birthday,  I  having  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  on  Sunday,  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  March,  1807, 
making  me  eighty  years  of  age  this  dayand 
also  having  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
by  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  throughout 
these  mountains  of  Israel — in  view  of 
these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I  am 
authorized  to  give  my  brethren,  the 
young  men  of  Israel,  some  counsel  and 
instruction.  But  I  cannot  satisfy  my  own 
mind  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
Lord. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
over  fifty-three  years.  I  held  the  office 
of  a  Teacher  one  year,  the  office  of  a 
Priest  one  year;  the  office  of  an  Elder 
one  year;  the  office  of  a  Seventy  two 
years;  and  have  held  the  office  of  an 
Apostle  forty-eight  years.  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  boastingly,  for  when  the 
Lord  chose  me  for  an  Apostle,  one 
passage  of  scripture  was  certainly  ful- 
filled— He  chose  one  of  the  weak  things 
of  the  world. 

I  have  traveled  in  the  ministry  during 
this  time,  145,000  miles, through  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  six  islands  of  the  sea, 
twenty-three  of  the  United  States,  and 
five  Territories,  including  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  four  times,  have  held  4191  meet- 
ings, and  preached  3250  discourses. 
Through  my  instrumentality  the  Lord 
added  to  the  Church  in  1S40,  in  the 
south  of  England,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  souls,  in  eight  months'  labors, 
among  whom  were  nearly  two  hundred 


preachers  of  the  various  sects.  Fifty 
of  the  preachers  belonged  to  the  United 
Brethren,  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  society  of 
United  Brethren  numbered  six  hundred, 
all  of  whom  were  baptized,  except  one 
person.  I  baptized  one  thousand  of 
these  one  thousand  eight  hundred.  The 
others  were  baptized  by  Priests  and 
Elders  whom  I  had  ordained. 

In  my  travels  I  have  established 
seventy-seven  preaching  places,  organ- 
ized fifty-one  branches  of  the  Church, 
confirmed  3343  members  of  the  Church, 
ordained  one  Apostle,  and  united  in 
ordaining  eight  others.  I  have  ordained 
twenty-three  Patriarchs,  and  assisted  in 
ordaining  eighty-four  others.  I  have 
ordained  ninety-three  High  Priests.  I 
have  ordained  twenty-four  High  Coun- 
cilors, and  assisted  in  ordaining  seventy- 
four  others.  I  have  ordained  fifty-seven 
Seventies,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  Elders,  and  assisted  in  ordaining 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  Elders.  I  have  ordained  twenty- 
three  Bishops  and  seventeen  counselors 
to  Bishops.  I  have  ordained  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  Priests,  sixty-six 
Teachers,  and  fifteen  Deacons.  I  have 
set  apart  and  blessed  one  thousand  and 
thirty-tour  missionaries  and  assisted  in 
setting  apart  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twelve  other  missionaries.  I  have 
blessed  several  hundred  children.  I  have 
administered  to  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sick  persons  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  and  anointing  with  oil; 
rebuking  diseases  and  evil  spirits  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  many  have 
been  healed  by  the  power  of  God,  devils 
have  been  cast  out,  the  dumb  caused  to 
speak,  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  the  sick  have  been  raised  up 
by  the  power  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

I  have  kept  a  daily  journal  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  reported  many  of 
Joseph  Smith's  sermons  and  prophecies, 
also  many  sermons  of  the  Apostles  and 
Elders,  and  kept  a  general  account  of 
events  as  they  have  occurred  around  me. 
Through  the  blessing  of  God  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  baptizing  my  father, 
step-mother,  and  only  sister,  with  many 
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other  relatives,  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  have  also 
held  the  keys  of  the  dead  of  my  father's 
house,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  redeem  some 
three  thousand  souls  of  the  Woodruff, 
Hart  and  Thompson  families,  through 
the  ordinances  for  the  dead,  for  which  I 
feel  to  praise  the  Lord.  For  as  Paul 
says:  Why  are  you  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all? 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  few  extracts 
from  my  journal,  which  is  only  a  limited 
account  of  the  labors  of  one  man  out  of 
thirty  Apostles,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Patriarchs,  some  five  hundred  High 
Priests,  five  thousand  Seventies  and 
twenty  thousand  Elders,  besides  the 
Lesser  Priesthood,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Now, 
with  these  reflections  resting  upon  my 
mind,  and  knowing  that  the  work  and 
labor  in  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God  will  augment  and  increase  from  this 
time  forth  with  greater  rapidity  than  it 
has  ever  done,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  thoroughly  compre- 
hending the  fact  that  myself,  with  many 
of  the  leading  men  and  fathers  in  Israel 
will  soon  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
veil,  my  spirit  is  ready  to  cry  out,  "Where, 
O  where,  O  Lord,  is  the  material  which 
thou  hast  ordained  to  step  forth  and 
take  our  places  and  the  places  of  the 
fathers  in  Zion,  to  take  the  Church,  the 
Zion  and  Kingdom  of  God,  and  bear  it 
off  triumphant,  and  prepare  it  as  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife,  for  the  coming 
of  the  great  Bridegroom?"  I  will  confess 
that  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  this 
element,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
young  men  who  dwell  in  these  moun- 
tains of  Israel.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  not 
be  found  anywhere  else  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth. 

With  this  great  fact  and  eternal  truth 
standing  boldly  before  my  face,  what 
can  I  say  to  my  young  friends,  young 
brothers,  young  men  of  Zion?  You  are 
stepping  forth  into  manhood  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.     Many  of  you  are  already 


bearing  the  holy  Priesthood  and  officiat- 
ing in  its  various  offices.  Many  of  you 
have  parents  who  have  labored  faithfully 
to  build  up  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth,  and  have  finished 
their  testimony,  and  to-day  are  in  the 
spirit  world.  Many  of  you  have  parents 
still  living  who  will  soon  close  their  tes- 
timony and  also  pass  away.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  having  reached  my  four 
score  years,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
ever  be  permitted  again  in  the  flesh  to 
meet  with  the  young  men  in  Zion,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  mutual  improvement  asso- 
ciation, or  in  their  public  assemblies. 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  mattereth 
not.  But  I  wish  I  had  power  to  express 
myself  as  I  feel  to  the  children,  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  who  dwell  in  these  moun- 
tains. I  wish  the  veil  could  be  lifted 
from  off  their  eyes,  that  they  could  see 
what  lies  before  them,  that  they  could 
see  their  destiny,  that  they  could  see 
unto  what  they  are  ordained.  I  wish, 
my  young  friends,  that  you  .could  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  and  value  of  the 
great  work  which  the  God  of  Heaven  is 
about  to  place  upon  your  shoulders. 
Could  the  visions  of  your  minds  be 
opened  to  see  the  great  work  your 
Heavenly  Father,  the  Father  of  your 
spirits,  ordained  you  to  before  the  world 
was,  to  enter  into  the  flesh  on  the  earth 
in  the  last  days,  and  take  the  Kingdom 
of  our  God  and  bear  it  off  triumphant, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man!  I  say,  if  you  could  see  these 
truths  and  comprehend  them,  you  would 
labor  with  all  your  might,  mind  and 
strength  to  prepare  yourselves  and  qual- 
ify yourselves,  not  only  with  the  Priest- 
hood, but  with  the  powers  of  that  Priest- 
hood and  with  the  power  of  God,  to 
enter  into  the  ministry  and  labor  by 
faith,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  true 
and  faithful  to  God  and  to  your  cove- 
nants. For  you  stand  on  the  earth  in  the 
day  when  the  judgments,  wrath  and  in- 
dignation of  Almighty  God  are  about  to 
be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked  of  all 
nations. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
the  light  that  shineth  in  darkness,  and 
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the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not. 
Neither  does  this  generation  compre- 
hend the  work  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
I  do  hope  and  pray  that  you,  my  young 
brothers  in  the  ministry,  will  call  upon 
the  Lord  in  mighty  prayer,  that  you  may 
be  clothed  upon  by  the  power  of  God, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  lead  the  way  for 
the  rising  generation  in  which  you  live 
to  walk  in  the  path  that  leads  to  eternal 
life  and  salvation,  that  you  may  have  an 
inheritance  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  great  work  the  Lord  has  set  His 
hand  to  perform  in  the  last  days  will  not 
stop.  The  Lord  will  not  disappoint  this 
generation  in  the  fulfillment  of  His 
words,  any  more  than  He  did  in  other 
ages.  Any  person  who  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spirit  of  God,  sufficient  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  see 
clearly  that  the  revelations  of  God  in 
the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  are  being  fulfilled, 
and  they  will  all  be  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter,  and  to  the  very  end.  The  Chris- 
tian Gentile  world  to-day  are  very  fast 
rejecting  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation, 
sent  unto  them  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  through  the  administration  of 
angels  in  fulfillment  of  the  revelations  of 
St.  John.  The  present  crusade  against 
the  Saints  in  Utah,  the  late  act  of  our 
government  in  yielding  to  the  public 
clamor  of  the  priest  and  the  people,  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  in  passing  laws  to 
take  away  the  civil,  religious  and  politi- 
cal rights  from  two  hundred  thousand 
Latter-day  Saints  because  of  their  reli- 
gion; and  for  the  rulers  of  this  great 
republican  government  to  trample  under 
their  feet  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  to  gratify  the  clamor  of 
our  persecutors,  is  enough  to  pall  the 
heart  of  every  reflecting  mind  through- 
out the  world.  Would  the  rulers  of  our 
nation  have  taken  such  a  step  against  any 
other  people  on  earth,  except  against 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth?  They 
would  not. 

The  God  of  Heaven  established  the 
American  government  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose   in    Himself,    and   gave   our  fore- 


fathers a  glorious  Constitution  by  inspira- 
tion, the  best  Constitution  ever  given  to 
a  human  government,  as  a  rich  legacy  to 
be  handed  down  to  their  posterity.  Will 
not  that  same  God  hold  the  rulers  of  the 
nation  responsible,  whojtrample  that  Con- 
stitution under  their  feet  and  break  it  in 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
people,  who  are  seeking  to  build  up  the 
Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth?  He  most  assuredly  will.  Our 
nation  by  these  acts  is  turning  the  last 
key  that  will  seal  its  condemnation  and 
destruction.  For  the  Lord  has  decreed 
it  in  the  revelations  ever  given  upon  this 
subject. 

Now,  my  young  brethren,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  you  are  about  to  step 
forth  upon  the  stage  of  action  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  changes, 
and  judgments  which  are  about  to  over- 
whelm and  engulf  our  nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  You  are  bound  to 
take  the  offices,  places  and  responsibili- 
ties^ those  whose  heads  are  blossomed 
for  the  tomb  and  will  soon  pass  away. 
Therefore  I  am  anxious  for  you,  the 
boys  and  young  men  in  Zion,  to  see  the 
necessity  of  beginning  immediately  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  the  work  that  lies 
before  ycu.  You  are  the  lawful  heirs  to 
the  Priesthood.  The  Lord  has  called  and 
ordained  you  to  His  work.  You  need 
not  heed  the  scoffs  or  ridicule  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  Saints.  Their  un- 
belief will  not  make  the  truths  of  God  of 
none  effect.  The  day  is  at  hand  when 
the  blasphemers  will  hold  their  lips. 

My  young  brothers,  you  have  no  time 
to  lose  or  throw  away.  Solomon  says 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  our  young  men 
should  call  upon  the  Lord  in  prayer  and 
labor  to  obtain  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their 
constant  companion,  and  seek  out  of  the 
best  books,  by  study  and  by  faith,  to 
treasure  up  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
understanding.  There  is  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation  approaching  the 
earth.  I  want  the  young  people,  as  well 
as  their  parents,  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
Yet  the  Lord  will  defend  Zion  and 
establish  His  kingdom,  and  bring  off 
His  Saints  victorious. 
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I  wish  my  young  brethren  to  keep  in 
mind  that  our  aim  is  high.  We  are 
aiming  for  a  place  in  the  celestial  king- 
dom of  God,  to  obtain  eternal  life,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  gifts  of  God  to  man. 
All  the  honor,  glory  and  wealth  of  this 
world  should  sink  into  insignificance  in 
our  minds  in  comparison  with  an  inherit- 
ance in  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  with  all  the  prophets,  apostles 
and  saints,  including  our  father's  house. 
While  one  is  fleeting  and  soon  passeth 
away,  the  other  endureth  forever. 

The  Lord  has  said  by  revelation  that 
there  are  but  two  churches,  one  is  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  other  is  the 
church  of  the  Devil,  and  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  God  belong  to 
the  church  of  the  Devil.  None  but  the 
Elders  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  will 
preach  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ.  There 
is  but  one  Gospel  of  Christ,  never  was 
and  never  will  be  but  one.  St.  Paul 
said:  "Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  That 
Gospel  is  a  gospel  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  repentance  of  sins,  baptism  in 
water  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 


sins,  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  promised  to 
all  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  and 
obey  its  ordinances. 

I  wish  all  our  young  people  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
become  qualified  to  teach  them  to  their 
fellowmen.  I  pray  God,  my  Heavenly 
Father,  to  bless  and  sustain  all  the 
teachers,  superintendents  and  members 
of  the  Primaries,  Sabbath  Schools  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  and 
that  the  rising  generation  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  these  mountains  may  |be 
inspired  to  pursue  that  course,  whereby 
they  will  honor  God  and  their  parents, 
and  be  counted  worthy  to  stand  in  the 
flesh  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Lord  when 
He  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory,  to  reward  every 
man  according  to  the  deeds  •  done  in 
the  body,  which  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
your  brother  in  the  New  and  Everlasting 
Covenant.  Wilford  Woodruff. 


Bury  me — bury  my  faults. 
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I  cannot  offer  any  apology  for  advert- 
ing to  the  absorbing  theme  of  Christmas 
at  this  late  date,  but  I  trust  our  friends 
will  pardon  me  for  doing  so,  and  that 
reflection  may  be  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  some,  on  the  subject,  of  a  different 
nature  to  those  usually  indulged  in. 

We  are  almost  continually  meeting,  in 
this  naturally  beautiful  world  of  ours, 
with  things  which  are  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing to  us.  And  it  often  requires  much 
sober  reflection,  with  prayerful  spirit, 
to  reconcile  one  thing  with  another, 
and,  really,  sometimes  it  appears  beyond 
our  power  to  do  so. 

Without  desiring  or  attempting  to 
enter  largely  into  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  may  say  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 


people  who  have  embraced  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  still  adhering 
to  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
origin  of  man.  Did  not  Jesus  say:  "This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light?" 

I  would  not  attempt,  because  I  dare 
not,  to  set  myself  up  as  a  censor  of  the 
Bible,  to  criticise  or  condemn  any  part  of 
it,  but  I  have  no  fear  of  taking  the  living 
word  of  God — the  word  quickened  by  the 
fresh  impulse  of  direct  Revelation  and  the 
power  and  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
preference  to  the  ancient  writings  as  now 
contained  in  the  Bible,  where  there 
might  be  a  conflict  between  the  two. 
Truth  can  never  come  in  conflict  with 
itself,  neither  will  the  word  of  God  clash 
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with  the  truth.  That  which  comes  from 
God  is  in  itself  true  and  pure  and  right, 
but  often  the  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  it, 
and  wrong  conclusions  are  too  often  the 
result.  But  the  error  lies  with  man  and 
not  with  God,  or  that  which  truly 
emanates  from  Him.  But  there  are 
errors  in  the  Bible.  They  are  the  errors 
of  men.  The  Bible  is  imperfect,  because 
of  the  imperfections  of  those  who  have 
manipulated  it  since  the  word  was 
spoken.  The  Lord  showed  this  fact  very 
plainly  to  an  ancient  Prophet  as  follows: 
"Wherefore,  thou  seest  that  after  the 
book  (Bible)  hath  gone  forth  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  and  abominable 
Church,  that  there  are  many  plain  and 
precious  things  taken  away  from  the 
book,  which  is  the  book  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.  And  after  these  plain  and  precious 
things  were  taken  away,  it  goeth  forth  in- 
to all  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles.  *  *  * 
Because  of  these  things  which  are  taken 
away  out  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lamb,  an 
exceeding  great  many  do  stumble,  yea, 
insomuch  that  Satan  hath  great  power 
over  them."  (Book  of  Mormon,  Page 
27.) 

Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  know  too  well,  how  easily  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  their  particular 
religious  bias,  may  be  incorporated  into 
their  work  of  translation;  thus  dimming, 
and  often  perverting  the  word  of  God. 
There  are  many  translations  extant  in 
our  language,  which  give  a  variety  of 
very  different  ideas  of  many  important 
texts.  One  passage,  in  point,  comes  to 
my  mind,  in  an  Old  Bible,  the  property 
of  Brother  John  B.  Maiben,  of  Manti, 
Sanpete  County,  I  once  noted  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  which  reads: 
"Kings  daughters  were  among  thine  hon- 
orable wives."  Those  who  care  to 
note  the  difference  can  turn  to  their  later 
editions. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  errors, 
follies  and  infidelity  have  crept  into  the 
world  through  the  omissions  or  perver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  by  sectarian 
prejudices  and  traditions,  that  we  are 
to  embrace  them,  or  having  embraced 


them,  through  ignorance,  we  are  to  con- 
tinue in  them  now  that  more  light  has 
come  into  the  world;  but  rather  that  we 
should  accept  the  truth  as  made  known 
by  direct  revelation  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  medium 
of  the  living  oracles,  and  the  channels 
opened  up  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel.  There  are  still  many  plain  and 
precious  things  in  the  Bible,  Hbut  still 
they  are  not  so  absolutely  direct  that 
they  are  beyond  cavil,  and  hence,  the 
world  is  divided  into  innumerable  sects 
and  creeds.  This  is  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  lack  of  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  to  the 
need  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  part  of 
mankind,  to  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

It  is  surprising  that  people  should 
lament  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  in  the 
garden,  since,  if  they  had  not  fallen  we 
could  not  have  been;  and,  therefore, 
could  never  have  filled  the  measure  of 
this  probation,  and  become  formed  in 
the  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
might  partake  of  exaltation  and  glory 
with  Him,  through  obedience  to,  and 
redemption  by  the  great  Gospel  plan. 

That  any  should  cleave  to  the  idea 
that  man  could  have  been  made,  like 
an  adobe,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth; 
■and  have  had  the  breath  of  life  breathed 
into  him,  becoming  a  living  soul  and  a 
son  of  God,  his  heir,  and  a  "joint  heir 
with  Jesus  Christ,"  who  was  from  all 
eternity  and  is  to  all  eternity  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  "a  lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  is  certainly  a 
little  surprising.  Jesus  was  not  made 
as  an  adobe  is  made,  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,"  and  notwithstanding  he 
possessed  all  the  mortal  elements  in 
his  body,  except  sin,  that  Adam  did; 
yet,  He  is  the  great  prototype  of  all  the 
living  and  dead,  and  "the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  and  "the  light  of  men." 
Man  was  and  is  formed  in  His  and  the 
Father's  physical  likeness,  and  was  fore- 
ordained and  predestined  to  be  con- 
formed to  His  spiritual  and  moral  image, 
that  God's  Beloved  Son  "might  be  the 
first  born  among  many  brethren."  That 
the  Sectarian  idea  should  be  tolerated  in 
any  manner,  much  less  perpetuated  in  the 
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Church,   by  officer,  member,  ordinance 
or  ceremony,  seems  a  mystery. 

We  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  commemorative  of  the  birth 
of  the  Son  of  God,  our  beloved  and 
gracious  Redeemer.  Oh!  what  merry, 
joyous,  gleeful  emotions  fill  the  hearts 
of  children  at  the  thoughts  of  this 
day.  How  the  recollections  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  festive  season  haunt 
their  vivid  memories,  and  imprint  their 
budding  minds  with  indelible  impres- 
sions. How  necessary,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  proper  education  and  training  of 
children,  that  these  impressions,  so  vivid 
and  enduring,  should  be  grounded  upon 
correct  principles  and  ideas  of  an  occa- 
sion that  should  be  at  once  so  joyous 
and  so  sacred  to  every  heart  and  mind. 
Then  we  would  enquire,  is  this  really 
the  day — 1886  years  ago — on  which  the 
Lord  was  born?  If  it  is,  then  are  we 
without  doubt,  as  parents  in  Israel, doing 
right,  and  acting  wisely  by  impressing 
the  fact  upon  the  young  and  tender 
minds  of  our  innocent  and  trusting  chil- 
dren, and  by  teaching  them  to  love  and 
revere  the  day  made  sacred  to  the  world 
by  the  birth  of  the  glorious  Son  of  God, 
"who  taketh  away  the  sin"  thereof;  that 
they  may  the  better  remember  the  great 
redemption,  which  he  came  into  the 
world  to  work  out  and  complete  for  all 
the  children  of  men,  through  their  obed- 
ience to  and  faith  in  Him.  This  is  or 
should  be  the  true  object  for  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Him,  who 
was  without  sin,  and  who  possessed 
within  himself  the  power  of  life,  to  the 
redemption  of  man  to  the  uttermost 
who  will  follow  Him.  Generally  it  is 
thought  of  only  as  a  day  for  feasting, 
drinking,  giving  and  receiving  gifts,  and, 
to  an  alarming  degree,  merrymaking, 
revelry,  drunkenness  and  kindred  evils. 
While  no  Latter-day  Saint  will  endorse 
such  practices  as  these,  as  truly  becom- 
ing to  the  sacred  and  joyful  occasion,  I 
am  feariul  that  too  many,professingtobe 
Saints,  are  thoughtlessly  following  in  the 
deep,  time-worn  ruts  of  Sectarianism  in 
this  matter;  while  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  "Christmas  trees,"  Christmas 
boxes,"    "Christmas  gifts,"  and   eating 


and  drinking  and  merry-making  is  taught 
their  children,  or  sought  to  be  impressed 
upon  their  minds.  How  readily  the  little 
ones  fall  into  this  line,  until  infancy  and 
maturer  years  are  wholly  absorbed  and 
devoted  to  these  thoughts  only,  with 
their  natural  results.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents, 
and  the  greatest  injustice  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  there  is  another  thing,  a  smaller 
matter,  perhaps,  but  no  less  involving 
error.  If  the  Lord  was  not  born  on 
December  25th,  and  we  have  any  means 
of  determining  the  fact,  why  should  we 
perpetuate  a  fallacy,  even  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  changing  one  day  for  another? 
If  the  change  be  from  the  right  day  to 
the  wrong  one,  does  it  not  matter? 
Aside  from  the  ridiculous  folly  of  cele- 
brating the  wrong  day  for  the  real  birth- 
day of  our  Savior,  we  are  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  our  children  an  error, 
and  thus  perpetuating  a  fallacy.  The 
world  is  progressing  towards  a  day  of 
righteousness,  of  light,  intelligence  and 
truth.  Errors,  false  Christianity  and 
wickedness  are  culminating  towards  the 
great  consumption  decreed,  but  truth 
has  sprung  out  of  the  earth  and  right- 
eousness has  looked  down  from  heaven, 
and  salvation  is  nigh  to  our  doors.  Our 
children  will  soon  learn  the  truth  and 
then  they  may  blush  for  the  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  follies  and  errors  of  their 
parents,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  so  far 
misled  by  us  as  to  become  infidel  to  God 
and  deny  Him,  and  turn  their  backs  up- 
on us  with  all  our  errors,  and  our  truths 
also,  and  despise  Him  whose  natal  day 
every  right  minded  creature  on  earth 
should  be  happy  to  commemorate  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  rejoicings. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  there  has  been 
some  discussion  of  this  subject  during 
the  late  holiday  season.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  I  think,  by  those  who  have 
thought  of  the  matter,  that  the  month  in 
which  Jesus  was  born  was  April,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  har- 
mony as  to  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  he  was  born.  Some  concluding 
that  it  was  on  the  sixth  and  others  that 
it  was  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month. 
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One  tiling  is  very  clear.  The  Revela- 
tions affirm  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organ- 
ized agreeably  to  the  laws  of  our  country 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April  "one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  since  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  flesh,"  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, pages  121  and  130);  and  that  the 
organization  on  this  date  was  "by  the 
will  and  commandment  of  God,  in  the 
fourth  month  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  called  April."  If  the 
Lord  elected  the  month  of  April,  which 
is  without  doubt  the  month  in  which  the 
Savior  was  born,  with  a  design  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  His  Church  in  that  month 
why  should  we  not  also  commemorate 
the  day  of  his  birth  by  that  event?  It 
was  by  the  will  and  commandments  of 
God  that  the  Church  should  be  organ- 
ized on  the  sixth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
which  is  called  April. 

It  is  said  that  Apostle  Orson  Pratt, 
who  gave  the  subject  a  more  careful  in- 
vestigation than,  perhaps,  any  other  man 
in  the  Church,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  sixth  of  April  was  the  actual  birth- 
day of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  data 
from  which  he  came  to  this  conclusion 
seemed  to  point  to  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  month.  Strictly  speaking,  if  this 
Church  was  organized  "one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  since  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  in  the 
flesh,"  then  the  sixth  of  April  must  have 
been  the  anniversary  of  the  Savior's 
birthday. 

If  the  organization  of  the  Church  had 
been  before  or  subsequent  to  that  date, 
if  only  by  one  or  any  number  of  days, 
the  great  event  would  have  been  more 
or  less  than  "one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,"  by  just  so 
many  days.  Opinions  formed  by  the 
study  of  chronological  events  may  or  may 
not  be  accurate.  But  we  would  scarcely 
think  the  Lord  would  make  any  mis- 
take about  dates.  Least  of  all  he  who 
was  born  on  that  day  and  on  that  day 
thirty-three  years  later  crucified.  To 
know  that  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  and  crucified,  and  that 


His  Church  was  organized  on  the  "sixth 
day  of  the  fourth  month  which  is  called 
April"  would  be.  a  fact  most  notable, 
worthy  of  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  and  of  a  place  on  the  pages  of 
sacred  history  for  all  eternity.  A  group 
of  incidents  make  that  day  worthy  of 
the  acceptance,  commemoration  and 
reverance  of  all  true  believers  in  the 
risen  and  glorified  Redeemer.  Such  a 
day  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  celebrat- 
ing with  subdued  but  joyous  and  grateful 
hearts,  with  every  noble  pleasure,  as  a 
day  commemorative  of  the  greatest, 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  events  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  involving  the 
most  sacred  and  vital  interests  of  the 
human  family. 

Then  we  might  hope,  that  we  would 
no  longer  conform  to  the  rites  and  fes- 
tivities of  Roman  Paganism, under  whose 
influence  the  celebration  of  the  glorious 
natal  day  of  our  blessed  and  precious 
Redeemer,  (which  was  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  shepherds  were  guarding 
their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
and  the  wise  men  "saw  His  star  in  the 
east,"  and  came  to  worship  Him  and 
lay  their  gifts  and  offerings  at  his  feet,) 
was  changed  from  the  budding  "spring 
time  of  the  year  to  the  cold  and  gloomy 
month  of  December." 

Do  we  not  owe  to  our  children,  at 
least  the  duty,  to  teach  them,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  truth  in  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  what  some  may  consider  more  im- 
portant matters  involving  errors  and 
traditions,  engrafted  upon  our  minds 
through  the  apostasy  of  men  from  the 
ways  of  truth  and  the  laws  of  God?  And 
are  we  doing  our  duty  by  conforming  to 
and  thereby  perpetuating  the  fallacies  of 
an  apostate  Christianity? 

I  object  to  the  word  "Christmas,"  as 
it  is  an  association  of  the  name  of  the 
Savior  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
would  name  it  Christ-birth,  to  signify 
the  truth.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 


Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  habit 
some  people  have  of  "speaking  their 
minds. ' '  A  man  of  this  trait  will  say  a  rude 
thing  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  saying  it. 
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Prompt  Attention  to  Orders. 


Office  in   Wasatch  Corner.   • 


}    SUPERFINE 


MAKE5    MORE   WHOLESOME 

I  BREAD     THAN   ANY      OTHER 

F1NEWH1TE    FLOUR. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
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I,   SOLD  BY  ALL    DEALERS. 


Sierra  Nevada  Lumber  Association 

*~OF    UTAH.  <■    - 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Mouldings,  Doors,  Windows,  Blinds,  Etc 

Mill  Work  in  All  Us  Branches, 

OAK,  ASH,  CHERRY,   WALNUT,   BUTTERNUT,   MAHOGANY,    SPANISH 
CEDAR,    PRIMA    VERA,    Etc.,  i»  Stock, 

Hard  and  Soft  Wood  Mantel*,  to  Order. 

STAIR  BUILDING  A  SPECIALTY. 

One-half  Block  South   U.   C.  Depot, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


)       S.  J.  LYNN.  Supt. 


JOHN     READING, 

PIONEER 

Florist  of  Utah. 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS   AND   SEEDS, 

Of  Every  Description,  Acclimated,  and  Warranted  to  bt  Reliable. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attended  to. 
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WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   DEALER   IN 

DRY  GOODS  GROCERIES,  BOOTS,  WES,  HARDWARE,  NOTIONS 

AND   ALD   KINDS  OP 

BEST    HOUSE      FOR      FAMILY     SUPPLIES. 
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SALT    LAKE    CITY. 
Look  for  the  Brand. 
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THE    CELEBRATED 


Pleasant  Valley  Coal, 
Colorado  Anthracite, 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

Sells,  Burton  &  Co., 

3.^5   ^TslIxl  Street, 
NEXT  DOO^TO  BA^RATT  BS\0S.         TELEPHONE  21*. 


GET    YOUR    TICKETS   EAST 

VIA 


Hmku  Rio  Jlffll  Bailiay. 

The  Scenic  Route  of  America. 

QUICK  TIME,    SAFE  and    PLEASANT   CARS. 

tB~  Close  Connections  with  all  Points  East  and  Sowtfr. 

OFFICE:  Cor.  East  Temnle  ail  Second  Sift  Sts..  Sail  Lale  Citi 


STATEMENT 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New.  York, 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President, 
For  the  Year  ending  December  jist,  1886. 


ASSETS, 


311-4,181.983.2-4. 


Insurance   and    Annuity    Account. 


No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Policies  and  Annuities 
in  force  Jan.  1st, 1886, 

120,952 
18,673 

$368,981,441  36 
55,83  .\_718  9= 

Policies  and  Annuities 
in  force  Jan.  1st,  1887, 

129,927 
9,698 

$393,809,202  88 
$2,004,957  40 

*30',625 

£425.814,160  28 

■I39.625 

$425,814,160    2> 

Dr. 


Revonue    Account. 


(> 


To  Balance  from  last  account...    I99.865.641  n 

"   Premiums 15,634,720  66 

"  Interest  and  Rents 5i5°2,45^  01 


$121,002.823  78 


By  paid  to  Policy-Holders: 
Endowments  and 
Purchased      In- 
surances...   $4,908,729  6x 

Dividends       and  / 

Annuities 2,727,454  13 

Deceased  Lives...     5,492,920  00 

$i3.I29.i°3  74 

"  Other  Disbursements: 

Commissions  &    I  -    _„„  ,„„  0„ 
Commutations,  j  S1^^  83 

Taxes,.. ....     277,169^85 

Expenses 1,091,613  91 

3,101,416  59 

"   Premium  on  Slocks  and  Bonds: 

Purchased 52,566  14 

"   Balance  to  new  account... 104,719,734  31 

$121,00.!  820  78 


Dr. 


Balance    Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Reserve  for  Policies  in  force 

and  for  risks  terminated..  1108,460,120  25 
"   Premiums   received  in  ad- 

■        vance „..  7827484 

"  Surplus  at  four  per  cent.....         5,643,568  15 


$114,181,963  24 


By  Bonds  secured  by  Mortgages 

on  Real  Estate $50,118,949  66 

"  United  States  and  other  bonds  42,071,641  oo 

"   Loans  on  Collaterals 6,172,917  25 

"   Real  Estate 10,591,286  3a 

"  Cash    in    Banks    and     Trust 

Companies  at  interest 2,306,203  08 

"   Interest  accrued -. 1,166,870  65 

"   Premiums   deferred    and    in 

tran.sk 1,565,117  jX 

"  Sundries  188,978  o© 


$114,181.963  34 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.   WATER  HO  USE,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 

NEW  York.,  January  26,  1887. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES; 


Samuel  £.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Geprge  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Seymour  L.  Husied, 
Richard  A.  Mc  Curdy, 
James   C.Holden,- 
Hermann-  C.  voa  Post, 


Alexander  H.  Rice, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
Henry   W.  Smith, 
John  H.  Sherwood, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
Giorge  F.  Baker, 


Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley   Olcott, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Jutien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell, 
S.  Van. Rensselaer  Cruger 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Peciham, 


J.  Hobart  Herrici, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
Robert  A.  Gra/iniss, 
Nicholas  C  Miller, 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Jno.    W.  Auchincloss, 
B.   W.   Van   Vovrhis, 
Theodore  Morjord, 
William  Babcock, 


LOUIS    HYAMS.3  District  Agent  for  Utah, 

.229     Main    Street.   Salt    Lake   City,   Utah. 
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1887.— SPRING.- 1867. 

THE 

-OP.WAGON  and  MACHINE  C 
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GET    tOUK    PLOWS. 

Buy,  your  Wagons  and  Machinery. 

The  Largest  Stock  to  Select  from  erer  Exhibited.  In  Utah. 


MITCHELL    and    BAIN    WAGONS. 

CHAMPION  AND  WOOD  MACHINES. 

Deere  and  Moline  Plows. 

RuiTm^rs^i^of  Theatre,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HCBER  J.  GRANT.   PREST. 


J.  F.  GRANT,,  MGR. 


Y()j]NGj^HARDY| 

iarooatPO»AT«D. 


— UHXXCILLKD — 

'  DRY    GOODS, 

Stwtii  Varieties.        Standard  Prices. 


Insure  Your  Homes 

IN  THE 

ZE3I  O  3^  IE 


OT 


ITAfLl   AMD    FANCY 

GROCERIES, 

Jiwmrs  Fresk  and  Wkeleseme. 


A   COMPLITl   ASJORTMKMT   O* 

BOOTS  e*i<*  SHOES. 

Every  thing  for  Feetwear  in  tke  Best  Styles. 
Tew*  4  Country  Trad*  Carefully  Attended  to. 


C*>p.  I.  C.  M.  I.,  East  Tkmplb  Strbet, 
<L4LT   LAKE    CITY. 


UTAH. 
$1,000  for  2  cts. 

It  Costs  less  Than  Two  Cents  a 
Day  to  Insure. 

It  takes  less  than  a  day  to  lose 
a  thousand  dollars  by  fire. 

HEBERJ.GRANT&CO, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

40  Main  St,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


